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fNTRODUCTION 



The State of Alabama lies in the heart of Dixie, and Alabama 
'State University is located in the heart of Alabama. Both of "these 
institutions may be prbud of this fact. However, these two histitu- 
tions cannot review with pride the fact that within the stafe there 
are over one million individuals 18 years of age or older who are 
functionally illiterate. It was perhaps thi.s fact that stimulated the 
Alabama Department of Education, the Region ^IV Adult Education 
Staff Development Project, and Alabama State University" to joint- 
ly sponsor a proiect designed to help decrease the number of illiter- 
ates in the State. Illiteracy contributes to ignorance; ignorance per- 
petuates poverty; and poverty breads crime. These factors give 
evidence of the need for a prograrii to wipe out illiteracy. During 
the month ot September 19G9 a project in adult basic education was 
•nitiated at Alabama State University. During the five-year interim 
the project has increased from one part-time instructor with a class 
of 25 .students to a orraduate program with ^three full-time instruc- 
tors and approximately 800 tuition-paying students annually. Pro- 
grams leading to the Master's degree and to an advanced six-year 
certificate have been developed. The programs have received much 
publiid^^ attention throughout the Southeast. 

This repor^ briefly describes the development of the ABE Proj- 
ect at Alabama State University (ASU) and the Project's transition 
to a graduate pro&ram during the five-year period. "No attempt will 
be made to discuss nil facets of the activities involved in developing 
the program. Neither time nor space will allow that. However, 
Some, of the activities \nd procedures considered to be significant to 
the Project/Program's Wcess will be presented in three parts. Part 
I will be concerned with\he initiation of the Project. Part II will 
deal with the problem of .^c^ff development. Pari III will deal with 
program development. 

i 
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Part 



INITIATION OF THE PROJECT 



INITIATION QF THE PRQJECT 

i 

Beginning in 1967, under the leadership ^of the Regi^al Office 
of Education, the state directors of adult education in Region IV de- 
veloped a close relationship. They designed a project for building 
resources to train the largi} number of part-time teachers employed 
in their programs. Washington funded their proposal under the 
Adult Education Aft thn>u^rh the SouthQrn Regional Education Board 
in 19(i9. ASU vuis one of 'two ins^titutions selected by the state di- 
rector to participate in Alabama. • / * i 

The project was initiated by a letter fi'om the*project director 
to the University President in July, 1969. It provided line item 
amoilr^s for faculty and secretary salaries, fringe benefits, gradu- 
ate sti^dent stipends, consultant fees, travel, supplies, materials, and 
eqiitprrie^t. It also stated the adult basic, education services which 
the state directors in Rfegion IV, in concert, desireql from the train- 
ing re:?ources they envisioned as a project, and Hbped would grow 
into a pei'mangnt program: - - ' , 

• 'graduate ^credit courses offered on-campus 

• graduate credit course^ offered off-campus 

• facility and graduate student consultant services to local ABE 
program within reasonable driving distance 

• faculty and graduate student participation in state and re- 
gional planning for staff development 

TY\e administration and ABE staff at ASU proceeded with ^ue 
haste to establish these services. The results wer^e large campus en- 
rollment, larger uff^campus enrollment, more requests for consultant 
fiervjces than we co'uld provide, « full acceptance into the planning 
councils of the state and region, and a feeling of gratification that 
•ASU, a predominantly black institution, was in a position to influ- 
ence SQ^ greatly the education of, all undereducated citizens in Ala- 
bama and the Southeast. ^ ^ 

Because of out- success, the ABE staff at ASU is c6nstantly 
confronted with such questions as: What are some of the unique 
features of your program that have resulted in its apparent success? 
How (lid you devise some of the innov?rffv^ methods that you have 
used'in program development? What did you -do that was different 
from other ABE Programs? How were you able to recruit and retain 
such a farge number of enrolleesiin off -campus courses? How were 
you able to gain so much institution^ support? How were you able 
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to involve such a wide array of p^onnel in program development? 
To be frank the "ABE staff at ASU would take great pride in answer- 
ing "(5h, we just had the *know-how'; we had great insights into th^ 
natufe of the problem; we exhibited ekeell^ce in planning; etc. 
and etc/' ' * 

Would that such responses to the question were true. The fact 
is — and this statement is by no means based upon modesty — IShat* 
the staff was making a leap in the dark. The program was not as 
efficiently planned as the results seem to evidence. The program, 
like ToiJsy, **ju.st growed." Needless to say, it was given great im- 
petus by the administrative and instructional staff of the University; 
by staff members of the State Department of Education ; by the staff 
of the Region IV Project at the Southern ilegional Education Board 
(SREB); and most of all, by the excellent group .of students who 
enrolled in courses in the program. 

Here we wouUl like to emphasize the point, that dev^lopr^nt of 
the program did not follow a sequential pattern., Many of the tech- 
niques and ideas evolved simultaneously as the program developed. 
Thus, in reading this report of the pi'ogram during the five year 
period from 1969 to 1974, one can,uncj^rstand how and why certain 
items may not be -positioned in. a sequ>ential ord^r. It seems feasible 
to present some of the techniques that were- merely ''stumbled upon** 
but proved successful. ;*^'°f , 

« 

PROJECT TO PROGRAM 

- \ Though there are no distinct lines of demarcation separating the 
^^^roject at ASU in adi^lt basic education from tihe Program in adult 
|ba^ic" education, there is a difference between the two. And though 
'"the^ransition from Project to Program was smooth and well-coordi- 
natl^d, their differences should be noted. Differences existed in the 
purposes of the' two endeavors ; in the imtiatory steps taken in the 
tasks confronting the ABE staff; in the techniques used, in developing 
the two progran^s; in the utilization of other supporting agencies; in 
the use of graduate assistants ; in the development of materials ; and 
in other tasks too numerous to me/rtion. Whereas dicing the Project 
tHe major task was that of initiation of the Project* tlie major task in^ 
J^W^^rogr^m was that of continuation of the^ process developed by" 
thi Project. ^The Project was concerned with the job of pathfinding. 

Program was concerned with path-development or creating new 
av( nucs to reach foreseen goals. The Project had to proceed without 
precedent along untried paths. The Program had the advantage of 
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precedents set by the Project. The Project afforded the ABE staff 
' the opportunity to acquire experience and expertise that could well be 
used in developing 'the Pro^n-am. '1% 

Durin^r the early period of the Project it seemed necessary to 
come to grips with at least four different.types of tasks to insure 
success. The identified task.s uere: (1) the initial tasks^- (2) the 
developmental tasks. (:'>) the operational ta.sks/ and .(^t) the crucial 
tasks. - ' ' 

I The Initial Tasks ' . 

The initial tasks seemed to cluster around five problem areas: 
(I> -'ecuring administrative sancti^m, (2)' developing institutional 
sui^port. (3) securing a competent staff to deve^p the Project, (4) 
developing staff members of the ASU fa^'ulty that could be used as 
instructors j)nd consultanl^ in the ABE Project, and (5) developing 
courses in ABE that would .ser\e to increase the capability of ABE 
teachers in the I^rogram. 

\^ Securing administrative .sanction. The fir.st task of the ABE* 

staff, to secure administrative sanction, was made difficult by the 
fact th^it at that time the ABE staff was comprised of only one part- 
time person. Also the task was made more difficult by the fact that 
university adnfiT]istrators — being hard-pressed for fjimds for exist- 
ing programs — were somewhat reluctant to institute new programs 
that had not been tested and tried in academic areas and that had 
not yet given promise of adding to the status and stature of* the uni- 
versity. During September 1969 a conference was arranged in the 
office of tlie President, Dr. Lc\i Watkins. to discuss the Project and 
.its possibilities for devel(>pment on the ASU campus. The -conferees - 

, ,were Dr. Watkins. President of ASU; Dr. Edward T. Brown, Di?ector 
of the Region IV Project: Mr. Norman 0. Parker, Coordinator of 
Adult B asic Education in Alabama; and Dr. Marshall L. Morrison 
recently appointed staff membei* of ASU. 

i:he m.eeting provetf to be (luite fruitful. At. the outset of the 
conference Dr. Watkins made it clear that he urfs ^lisinterested in 
any "fly-by-night" project or "crash program" /le^igned merely to 
sat'sfy the whims and dentjinds of a fickle pilblic*. Vljowever," stat^jcK 
Dr. Watkins, "if you can give me assurance <|)f a continuous program' 
that will make significaiH^contributions to the academic services of 
ASU to the State of AjabamaVl wmII provide you at'^ea.st 14 fa- 
culty ^members to w'ork in your project tomorrow morning." Dr. 
Bnmn and Mr. Parker accepted the challenge by stating: "We will 
finance the total p^^gram in ABE for a period of three trial years. 
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If at the end of the three years the program has not been successful, 
^^'e shall count the effort as a misadventure and Alabama State Uni- 
versity will have no further obligations. If on the other hand, the 
ABE Project at ASU proves to be successful and self-supporting rela- 
tive to finance accrued from pupil tuitions, we will look to the Uni- 
versity to continue the program on its own, augmented by whatever 
financial assistance the state department and regional project can 
provide for the program." The^'hallenges were accepted by each 
of the conferees. 

Salaries for personnel, materials for the program, necessary 
equipment, clerical assistance, and graduate assistants were made 
available by SDE and the Region IV Project. Office space was 
made available by Alabama State University. With one part-time in- 
structor and little publicity of the new program, the beginning seemed 
to be dismal indeed. The reverse was true. From the first night 
with one class composed of 25 graduate students to the third night, 
the class had increased to more than 50 in number. We wish to 
emphasize that, had sanction of the President been denied, the pro- 
gram could not have beei) attempted on the ASU campus. 

Developing institutional support. Developing ^institutional '^up- 
port proved to be a more'difficult task than that of'lecuring adminis- 
trative sanction. There is a distinct difference in the two. In secur- 
ing administrative sanction — in most cases — on^ is merely given 
the "green light" to proceed under ^ne's own steam. Permission to 
mov« forward is given. In developing institutional support, oinity of 
effort ijiust be sought and achieved. Rationale mjjst be develo|)ed. 
Awareness of the program must be created. In develppinjj^fnsOtu- 
tional support one is really saying to staff members, instruftois, afd 
students: "Lookr-^ have a project on campus that we ||^has gr6at 
possibilities. We need your help in seeing what we alf can do de- 
velop the program. You have potentials and expertiseHhat we need 
and can use. Won't you'come over to Macedonia and help us?" 

During the early period of the Project, since the ABE staff con- 
sisted of only one part-time instructor, the regional project provided 
funds for other individuals to assist. in the instructional program. 
As far as possible, selected, individuals from the ASU 'faculty 'were 
u.sed to augment the ABE instructional staff. *Wtejaali£rs_of this group 
and the kinds aj^sistance they gave will be present^ in Part II. 
The use of ASU p(?rsonnel in the planning and operation of the pro- 
gram did much" to assist'*the Project in getting off to a good start. 



Student support also proved to be a significant factor in pro vid- 



experiences provided 




ing institutional support. .The'type of learning 

' the students, which apparently attracted them ti the program, will be 
presented in another section of this report. Thfe contrit)ution§ of the 
students in assisting *in developing institution/al support cannot be 
overemphasized. The students were loud in jtheir acclaim and ap- 
proval of the type of learning experiences that they were gettiXg in 
class. This interest and acclaim of the studefnts resulted in thq 
velopnient of more public. awareness of the program on the ca; 
and this awareness was transmitted to manyv local communil 
commuting students. 

The graduate assistants played a large part in helping to develop 
inslitntiunal support. Although during the first fe\% months of the 
Project we ran into the problem of having no gradu*ite assistants on 
carnpu§, the -flexibilit) of the regional project allowed^is to employ 
twd advanced seniors in the program until they could complete their 
academic work in December. Without this consideration and. flexi- 
hility the Project would not have had the assistance of graduate stu- 
dents It should be- understarklable to the reader why there was a 
liuk of candidates for the position of graduate assistants during the 
first year of the "J^rograni. Students simply had not heard of a pro- 
irram in ABE designed to .help the undereducated adults. However, 
once they got the^message there was no lack of applicants seeking 
to receive graduate assistantships in thg program. The fact that 
graduate assistants in the program received greater stipends and 
henefits than other students 'with stipends has done s:o much to en- 
hance the desirability of the ABE scholarships. Too, the opportunity 
to attend regional conferences out-of-state at Project expen^se has 
alsOfhelped to popularize the program. ' * 

Securing an ABE staff. Securjng a capable ABE staff is easier 
said than done. This proved to be one of the most tremendous tasks 
of the Project. Few are the persons with adequate capabilities for 
teaching disadvantaged adults. To work effectively in this field re- 
(iuires a ^Tecl" and personality not commonly found among tradition- 
al teachers. This fact no doubt caused HE^ SREB, and SDE to. 
center the firSb three years of the Project 6n the problem of slaff 
development. An adequate ai\d competent staff of teachers was not 
available in the state nor in the nation. Needless to say, you can't 
just pick up any teacher on the collejfe or university campus and 
expect him to be effective and successful in an aduR education class- 
room, particularly^ in an adult basic education class. This is not an 
effort to criticize the potential and efficiency of the college teacher. 
Thjere are excellent teachers in college wtio are quite effective in 



-teaching learners uf utjier ages»» particularly thuse with middle-cla^s 
values. However, it is an inescapable fact that a new breed of tfeach- 
er is needed to cope with the vast an^jt o^pro^ems one is likely to^ 
encounter in adult basic eiJucatioji'.c^At^^^are'all acquainted with some 
excellent teachers in the public schools \\h<> would be dismal failures 
as teacfiers of disadvantaged adults.* * ) ' ' 

/ Thus, the problem of securing .an adequate, competent staff in 

ABE at ASU was t^vo-fold. First, individuals of this caliber siiff^ly 
did nut exist, on the universfty campus, and secondly^ even had we 
been able tu locate such persons uff-campus, we lacked adequ^ite , 
funds to employ theiji. Scarce commodities com^ high in price, and 
competent ABE personnel is no exception. The problems of lac*k of 
staff, competent in ABE on the campus, coupled with the problem^ 
of lack of funds to secure competent ^staff (even if they.^were avail 
able elsewhere), led us into the, fourth* task, that of (feveloping a: 
able ABE staff from the regular teaching staff located on campus^" 
- The thesis or rationale in this matter was "If ydli (lon't haj^thera^ 

on campus; and if you can't find them off-campus and couldn't 
* hire thetr, even if you found them — then the only solution appears 
to he the slogan uf the users of Bull Durham cigarelte|:/'Roll your 
own.'* Thisv predicament led to the development of an |ble pd com-^ 

- petent task force to deal vviththe problems of the adult learner in^ 
A- Alabania. Fact is, they were needed on the cam^pus; and fact is, 
they were needed in the State of Alabama in its. efforts to wipe out 
illiteracv within the State. So the almost impossible alternative was ^ 
selected: 'DEVELOP YOUR OWN STAFF ON-CAMPUS. 

Developing an ABE staff at ASU. Developing an able staff in 
ABE proved to be anottier tedious and'tremendous j^blem confront- 
ing the ABE staff.' Several techniques and procemires were used 
simultaneously in an. effort to aci^mplish thje' task.^ Though , the ^ 
first instructor (and Project Dir/ctor) had had five years of pre- 
vious experience as an \irca supervisor in adult basic education, on 
the state level, with the Department? of Education of Tennesse*e, 
coupled with twenty years of experience of working with disadvan- 
taged blacks, it seemed necessary to call upm many agencies and 
persons, and to exercise many techniques and/ihnovations to get the 
j"pb done:** « * " 

First, it seems fea.sible to cite some X)f fhe agencies that made 
vast contributions to the devielopmenfof tihe staff: 

a. ySOE conducted a series of teaclier-training institutes that 
the ABE rnstructor attended prior to, and si,nce, cOming to Alabama. 
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These tejicher-training institutes were^help^l in that they brought 
th<)' ABE instructur in direct contact with^some of the most uutetand- 
' ing consultaries in^the n^ea of adult education. 

B. Durinj? the first Ihree-year period, the Region IV Project,, 
through its extensive and intensive empjiasis, provided a 'series of 
in>scr\ice meetings specifically- designed to develop staff 'on the uni- 
verrtity campus and at 4:he .state level. Fuller treatment of stliff /le- 
veldpment 'will be presented in another section of tliis Veport. This 
paragraph nfte!3gl\g refers to the efforts made to develop capability 
and potential an>bng the regular Instriigtinal staff ^n the area of 
ABE. ' ' ^ ' ^ . ^ 



funds made possible •the service of many leading <:on- 
sultants tu Assist in the instructionar program and 'to make timely 
suggestions to^he ABE»staff during the developmental stages of the 
Pj-oject^ , 

dv The re*gular ASU faculty (selected instructors) mhde great 
conirfbuti(»n> to the duvelopment^of the Project. ' Without the as- 
sistance, of this gVoup itMs duubtful that the* Project woiild hav.e ^ 
resulted in an ABE Program. • ' - \ 4 

Selected members of the ASU sfaff*.were Usgd as •'^bunding 
boards"' lo test^out new theories or,j<lec'is. ^eing a new progruni on 
th(r campus with' no pi'eceilent to ft^llqw- ^ a patte^-n, thFe ABE staff 
hau to literally **feelnts \\ay.** This was dona largely throdgh con- 
-ferences* and infornnal talks with selected ASU staff." Needless to 
sa>, often one may obtain more valuable informationt through iij- 
fornial **off-thtirCuff talks than one is iikely to g^iin iii. a conference 
lhat?is oftaialky scheduled.. During the conference 'that is officially 
'scheauled — particularly whcVe tJp-level brass may be present — 
the conferees are morejilfely to be cautious in what they say. Fact^. 
isV they may refrain from saying anything, especially if they feel 
that it may displease the administrative officer. For tliis reason 
more emphasis was. placed upon informal, talks with a faculty mem- 
ber(s) \\herein the Taculty member(s) could feel free to *expre^s 
himself as lie plcaj<^ed\\ ithcyut fear of reprisals. Also many insights, 
were gained int(| University polic^v by rr.erely sittiivg" quietly and lis-' 
^tening to comments 0^ the different facul,ty members as they dis- 
cussctf taboos, procedures, and policies of the Universit^J^ There is 
an di^, cliche that states **'lf you 'have no precedent to follow you 
have to play -it by ear.'^ However, if ypu are gaing -to play it by ear, 
you had better listen. That was the thesis of tHe ABE stajf at ASU, 
Do more listening than talking ... at least at first. 
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■ e. Directors of uilult education at other univ^sities were in- 
vited to the caftipus tu \ie\v thej)rogram and review the materials . 
that* we were accumulating. They were encouraged to make sugges-/. 
'tions for improvement in the Pi'oject. * ! 

f. One factor that had immense effect upon the development 
of the Project was the encuuragemenWthe regional project gave/ at' 
group of grailuate stutients Yj'om Georgia to su$rg^st a list of books 
(paperbacks) that wouUl be of. interest and benefit to teac^ere/ in 
Alabama working with disadvantaged adults. The* .students selected 
some excellent books and these were shipped to ASU by the Region 
IV Project. TTie books, were quite popular not. only with^ students 
in the-ABK Projbcf but with others as well:- One of the ni^ost pOpu- , 
lar b/H;ik^ was I. ike it Spozed To He. When some of the « graduate 
stuilents in the ABE Project began complaining about the pumKer of ^ 
**outsiders borrowing and lusing our books," 4he instructor was •de- 
lighted ir hear'one graduate assistant retort :/**Hell ! That'3 the wviy- 
it sp<./ed to be." The complainer got the- message- and vl.'esponded* 
,jWith a >miU;. Vnm then on the^BE staff was flooded With requests 
of styalents from other depai^mentj^ w^^nting. .some current materials 
on working in depri\ed areas. And. though many of the tooks w^ere 
lust, taken, or worn out throu*fh the process, it was very" gratifying 
to the ABE.st-aff to know that th^iy had ^available lit9rature j^nd 
books that'int(;rested pupils , to the extent that^they tempted 
t(f beg, steal, or borrow the books. Though the loss of the feooks was 
considerable irr the matter of dollars and cents, it was a ]*reater^ boon 
than the accurtltflation of a great nurrrfj^r-of irre]evi(ht materials 
merely accufnulati ng dust on the shelves because studenls' — ^'without 
coercion — could not be enticed hv mul them. . ' ' ^ 

I)e\ eloping ccvirses in ABE at ASU. When the Project was in- 
itiat(?tl, it was deemed to be ad\isable*to ileyelo|5 a series of. courses 
in ABK rather than attempt; 't^he development of a graduate program 
in the ficdd. There were several reasons for this." First, a^ has- been 
suggested previously, the Pn>ject had inadeiiuate staff to operate a 

'graduate program. Secomlly. the^Project \vas accepted on a three- 
year baf^is, and the^theslV w\is that it,' would take more than three 
ycar< to develop a comprehensive' graduate program. Finally, the 
ABE Project had the task of "proving itself" to^ the University fa- 

"culty before the Project could be accepted as a bona fide member of 
tlie.Univ^rsity>familv. Thus, the Project began with only one course 
daring the f;rst semester of lOCO. During the secoml semester an 
aihrUionaNcourse wns added makint- two courses in the. Project. Each 
additional quarter, other courses were added. This, procedure q,f 
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acWing anothei: owi^si* u^ch^qhi arid * 

demand for a grKttoVte pti^^^/n' in ABE was felt. "^^T^e traji^teir-^r-" 
from Project ' ' ^ 

report. 



The Developm 




porting? aKenci|j^uijlJ*'('o) Student swp^^i^t Jar t,he mx?gr^nM-i* 

Developing*: > raTianaliCioJr* the- project. ^^ft}5rKler4o gel th^^wpj- 




the,fplii)\VKffg factors u;ere eniptesfeed as essential T Tin; im*>. 
pi;v\t'cr classr^um climat^^in ^\hicH-l§a^1^'ing w^uld be facilitated; 
greater ir^tei'pe^sonal ^relation8 bet\u^i\ instructor^/ind j)upir£; more;- 
humai>i2atiQn»of the learning procey6j'*mj>rje, respect for the \v6rlh'*-*- . 
and dignity of, the^ learner ; the indiiytipTl bf a more functional^ pKf^ - 
. ^'sophy !jf educatioa; and a more accept^le ps\Ght^>logv.Qf learning., 

T.h^ creation of public awareness. Tms phase of, the task, was 
concerned wrth Jtjie probleffl of letting the urU.verstty, the communitj% 
, thej$tate and the region know that an .ABE'ptpject was in existence ' 

on the ASU canipiuy, .that such a program waJMieeded due to the fact 
';^_that illiteracy in the state is a stark reality. ,This phase of the task_ 
was tackled through rendering serArice to other community .agencies, 
through mass medi{i,^;'th rough conferences, and thi;qugh publicity ^' 
'givet^ the program^l}3* the* stialents. <jL ^ ^ . ' • 

^treri^thfefung tlie Unes^of Communication among ASU, SDE, 
' and the Reijion IV Project. This ta^k js not ^.onsidered to be as'for- 
\ midable in Alabama as in sojne other areas 61 the nation, this stems 
from the. fact that personnel lo-tHe state.dSl^aftment and the regional 
proj^eci have manifestej^. extensive interest in the ABE program and 
its \\;eLfltre. Fur\d8'f6r contact by phone a^d trav^€ff have been pro-, 
.yide^^by both'SBE a?Kj Regioa IV Project ar]^ this .has tended to keep 
'tT;><r !ine§^'V)f commi^'^catio^' opien'-and fmicti^ning. 
. ' S .Vit^r, ^ • ' 

E'x^tensjvc invoivomem of other Supporting agencies. It should *• 
be pmphasi/ed in tlie repQ?t t^a.t the several tasks we/e^ngt attempt- 
,^ e^d a^separate entities tackled on an isolated basis. Man^^pf the 
\ \ .tasks Tt^re tackled jointly in a very unsequential manner, "^^a- 

H/;- /■ ,.10 ' ■ 




iionale for ,thirvv^uH.tTie ik^iiycXi i^i^i^x\\i^A3^^ y^<^, inteirn>tecl 
ancrinterrQla^';:jh.^^ u/V^i ^^^VtyfyxXi ^ip^^^^^ pne Without *tHe */.' 
other/ This wff^pjw in' thi> lease lif' creatinpr 

' a\vat;eness Vir\A'oX^1^^\\\k othirr suppoftificL-^^^^encies in the pro-. - 




. ) \^^*ecurmg,Wua,^n^ proi^ram. , During the Jhitial 

st^es^'of prpV'rarn develupinent t'he students^ appeared to b^'W^^e- 
what wary^amj skeptical of the. policie.s ai^tT philosophy set .forth as 
desirable f0r excejfence i^.^cademic pei;^ormance. * True, tlm');^tufjient^ 
-I^L^he^ird' aj^n^and^ again l^l^^-i^ervirja^^^ ^^uch ideabi'A^rid id'eas^ 
^a^^he^ dentt)r^ tic .process ; inV^»1vejinent of -students nj^t^e d^^cision- 
' -\ , ViakiiiKxProcesslSh^"^^^^ i^tudent liylisagree, jCgJ'ceabb;, eveit 

with thft telit^hiir; the advii^tages of a more j)ermissivQ"atm6^phere 
in the classn^om t.'tJli^hifUiig of leadership roles fj^nv teacher to stu- 
'*. ~\.dfr^t.%end,vice!,.\ersi'.\The pupils ha^ heard^tBese 'thinj^s exjBt^ssed 

UrvS^jwi. 1m, 4- +V»/^i»r K^iUtnytfHic an/I' f >4»rrt+r»«. ipvTrlp-rrrpfl tVip hplipf that 




^ ^ _ _ 1^0 

'i)e encCKUitoed,i2^for^.t1he*5^tt^cte^ gain some credWice 

in .the pi;lnci]5les ^et forth ,b}'*;i^fe'itis\Vuctor,^^^ the"beginnin^;ot-th^'" * 
coLii-se. These pupils sprVadil^e ?i^e^sage\kjid tlie oth^r j)up11s Wear-d • • 
arid" received the message,,; Arid;'. tfie|^.^;eame ^ eji joyed the ^x- ; 
perienee;-and nios^ ,off Jj^jr^he^y 'lefertierf.V ^ , . --^"l' 

The Operational Tj^sfe^i/' : 1 \\, . V 7 ' ' /^i^r • 
The operafidnal" taftivs revoli^^'arUnd ^ive^ Ibser' tasks- tRat 




ing the o..intation a?ld utilization of Selected ASU staf^^em- 
6rs,..<3) fir ability, .accessibility,^ a<^ceptability, and respectability'. In' 
program design and -bpe^tion, ^4) total commitmeijt of the .ABE 
staff at ASU to the fulfillmfetit ot progr^ijimirposes, ami (^5) a fnoire 
comprehensive concept y>| .the. term, servi^T^^IiiJ^lcommiiDS^ 
the ABE sta^f and aa^to(Ttt^ concept of, the term^ervice indicate 
the belief atid >vil]ingndssof\ fie staff to. "carry the program to-.the 
people.*' . }ki short^/tfie progrdm is, or rather ought ta be where |t 
is most needed, ajic} that; is^ WHl^RE THE PEOPLE ARE. No longer 
(^an educationai inJ^titij'tron? k'ftprd th^^xury of remaining in thea: 
ivory' towers c/f ajradenjic nrtn-peffonna^ce and demanding thaf the 

'.^•'^;.::V;;;[:,;':'4,l' ■ ' " ■■. 



y^ r' \. ^ * T ^ V,. 

! THEM, this idea is no'jt'fi^xf. Jesus of Nnzare^h be- 

7* ^^^.^^'^'^C^^/lConfucioiis believed it; Sucrate^ believed it;^{J}fandi of India 
^ : -'%Hev^'*U:'^^ David Livinjrstone believe<Vjt; and so do "others too nu- 
: .werbusrtT) Tri^nti')n. * .. * ^ 

* ^ the CruoiarXaslis ; ^ . ' ^ , t V • ^ ; 

The criu-ijil tasks confronting^' the project vvVe continuous, 
therefore,' ttey^^xvere most tremendDus; they wei'e persistent; therje- 
' fore, poig'nant V^iit f^j^tinent. The crucial tasks of adult basic tjdu- 
catinn — prir^tfaHari.y as they relate tu institJU.tiAns'^ of higher learn- 
- iiij?^. ^ipp^J^i' ^fl/'^^ national rather than^ local and perhaps, 
' ; , interr)5ational^ra^K^r'than national. Five* taskt^. that tend to, form 
^ crucial issues Wty^'^QiiU Xhe ABE program and higher education^seem 
■ ' to be:r(l) r^^onqi^Pin^, inao\ati\e arid creative concepts -q£. modern 
edMcatloi) \v?t^:*tJfoscF/^^l^niaR wRcept^ in bijrher eclucatiQn4hat\^re 
.nnjre remotp /in<I tj-adltinpajL^ a decreas^. [n program ft^hility 
txfi inci-lpasc^ in ?0:rctei- program structure that tencis toAnvStitu- 
Yionhp.eAhe^niiXuh^iA the ABE. program and thus, stifle twe initia- 
tiveof iirogram -effort ; (o) whether or not the program amy its serv- 
ices shc^fild be'carrred to the. people, or whether the tradlt/onal ,con- 
cept of the college anci/or. university campus should prevail, .that is, 
influencing and/or Vequirlni? the't>eople to 'come to the carnpus; (4) 
convincing university staffs that a Jearnmg pro^fTam can be Tjexible,. 
ma'de more* accessi^ile, i^ade acceptable, and yet 'maintain the re~ 
^ ,;sr)e(^ability of the.a\erage college course conducted on campus; and 
f^^^ creatir||r public aw.areness of the need for the program to. the 
* ' exi^nt^^t more than#-mer^ lip service will be given to the program, 
To tnS^'^f6nt that' the ABE program will jbe made an integral part of. 
[ ^ ^ the^Klup^tional prograYns at both the pre-secondary and post-secon-^ 
dary^chopl levels including programs In higher education — and as 
such xyJlt'-be funded and opterated at public expense. This is to sug- 
J^^^ gest that\vdy ^vith an intelligent and literate adult .society can p^iblic 
educationjlXfive, or^tfie ideals of freedom hope to survive. 

By: conjfec^llre it may be' germane to point out that' as 




^ and cv6n i|ie ariluuii 

* , at all levoiii' is iniij^^r pardy.. Jto ^paraphrase Jefferson, the author of^ 

1 J.he DechU^atron orjn(lependen>£:T;-esi(lent of the United States, and 

\ founder of , the Udr^Ofsity ui .Vij'f^nia. "Those who wish to remain 

free while ^emaltjW in ign(jH*4incei wish for that wKfch never 
, • ! . m/, 



was, and neve^ Wdl be!\.- 
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' PROJECT PROCEDURES \ . 

As pointed out previously, the four' different tyj^'s of tasks 
were not tackled in sequential order. They were so int^1:*related that 
it would have been difficult to attempt to deal with them singly. The 
completion of tasks in oiie area seemed to complement the accom- 
plishment of tasks in ttieVtll^t three areas. It shoula be emphasized 
that the four mentioned tasks were not the only tasks performed in 
the development of the Project. The four tasks m^^rely represented 
the four major areas of endeavor in which the. ABE staff was en- 
gaged. Nor should the reader get the impression that the four tasks 

, were restricted to initiation of the Project alone. Some of the tasks 
performed during the development of the Project had carry-over 
yalue that was reflected in both staff development and in program 

"'development. . ; . ^ 

• . / * - 

As mentioned previously, much of the experience and -expertise 

gained in Project de-velopment \vas of .grea{ use*" in developing ^ the 
other phases of the program. For example, techniques and tools used 
in developing public awareness of the Project \tere of great help in 
tackling the same problem in d§velopin^ public a^-^^C^areness of the 
Program. Also, an excellen-t job done in^ creating awareness of the 
Project tended to facilitate the jpb of creating awareness of the Pro- 
gram. The same can Ije §aid of such t^sks as recruitment reten- 

^tion of pupils; developing a rationale for operation; developing rap-' 
port wi{h other members of the AST; faculty; developing courses for 

' ^the pfogr^m; extending and impro^Mng the in-service and pre-service 
training program for ABE teachers on both, the state and local level; 
and ol^^kn4 onlnto infinity. / 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 
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The regtilar ABE staff at'^ASU tvas comprised of Mrs^ Doris Sanders, 
Mi^s Rosa McCloUdy and Marshall L., Morrison. There has been visible 
evidence of academic groxoth on the part of the ABE staff. Since join- 
ing the staff hoth Mrs. Sanders a}\d Miss McCloud have earned special- 
ist certificates (45 hours or more heyoml the Master^ ^ degree) in the 
field of t^ducation. . The contributions of these tmo'tjoifng staff members 
have been, of inestimable value to the program. . i 



DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 



If the tasks presented in the first section of tl^is report were^ 
interrelated, the thrVe sections of this report are more so. They 
are integrated that perhaps the reader could get a better concept 
of the three — initiation^f Project, staff development, and program^ 
development — were they \iexted as an organismic whole. Otherwise, 
the report is likely to appear to be repetitious or redundant. Suffi/e 
it to say that many of the tasks and techniques used in the ^rst 
phase of the project were continuous to the extend that there was 
carry over into the^econd and third phases of the program. Need- 
less to state that as llie activities progressed many of the method^ 
were altered to fit the situation and the tasks. And though in many 
instances the tasks remained the same, the methods of tackling them 
were changed. r v > 

Differentiation ^sfhould be made between the two tVpes of staf^ 
development aftempted at Alabama Stale UniversitjT The first was* 
the development of other faculty members of ASU, fitting them .to 
be more effective in the ABE program on the university campus. 
This is far differei^tr from a second type of staff development de- . 
signed to develop and extend the c^abilities of the ABE stajf itself. 
/Whereas the first phase was concerned with the job of helping the . 
regular ASU instructional staff to provide support to the Program 
'in adult basic educatioT\ on the campus, the second type or pha^ of 
• staff developm'ent was to assist the ABE teachers who' were on the 
campus to.grow^ ii) professional stature, to gajn more insights into 
the program, and to develop greater capabilities for work in thQ Pro- 
/•feram. Whereas the ASU faculty would be perhaps performing sup- 
plementary services to the Program, the ABE staff would comprise 
the core^f the total adult ba^ic program on-campus and off -campus. 
Whereas the regular ASU faculty — due to previous commitment 
or scheduling of classes, — were limited to on-campus classes; the 
•ABE staff could venture afield more in the teaching of off^campus 
classes. Whereas the non-ABE faculty may have been restricted to 
structured disciplines — due to scheduling — the ABE staff could 
transverse many disciplinary lin^vS in an effort to meet the needs of 
the adults in the program. Whereas the 'in-service i)rogram of the 
non-ABE staff was localized or jriore restricted to the university 
'campus, the in-service program for sfaff development of ABE per- 
sonnel was based upon a regional, state, and sometimes, national ap. 
proacK. Thus, in referring to the two types of staff development pro- 
cedures it may be well to treat them separately. This by no means 
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indicates that the two programs for staff development were attempt-- 
ed separately — in some cases the ASU staff and the ABE sta^ 
were combined for conferences — but the purposes of the training 
sessions were different. 

Non-ABE Faculty at ASU 

Before' attempting to develop potential for the- ABE Program 
^ among the non-ABE ASU staff progress ha^ to be made in these 
subtle areas: (1) getting to be known on the ASU staff as a fellow 
faculty member. (2) getting to be accepted by the ASU staff as a 
faculty member, (3) getting to be known and respected by the stu- 
dents as a person and as a faculty member, (4) getting to be known 
and respected by non-professional personnel on the campus, (5) es- 
^* tablishing rapport with the ASU faculty, (6) developing a rationale 
^ for working with the ASU staff, (7) getting acquainted and accepted 
by students, supervisors,'administrators, and superintendents in local 
communities throughout the staie, and (8) manifesting interest in 
the total program of ASU and evidencing a commitment for the ABE 
Project that tended to be contagious. 

Getting to be known on the ASU campus as a fellow faculty 
member. It is a different thing to be appointed or hired by the ad- 
ministrative staff as a faculty member and to 1^^ accepted .by the 
staff as a fellow employee. Only the new employee or appointee 
himself controls this destiny. Only the appointee lilimself can de-. 
termine his relationships with his fellow employees. If he sees j;oo 
much, talks too much, or appears to know too much, he is less likely 
to be accepted by his peers as a desirable companion. During the 
, first f^w years on the University campus it seemed to the new ABE 
instructor that, since he was a newcomer and an outsider, it would 
be wise to proceed rather cautiously in developing the Project. He 
was conscious of the fact that, unless he could be accepted by the 
faculty as a person and a worthy employee, the Project was unlikely 
to be accepted by them. Acceptanc^e or rejection of the personnel 
in a program wffT usually result in acceptance or rejection of the 
Prbgram itself. 

. • )^ Establishing rapport with the non-ABE faculty- Establishing 
and maintaining rapport with the faculty of the university is a con- 
tinuous jtask that confronts the ABE staff at ASU. Usually what 
pepple are not "up''' on they are down. Thus it seemed to be impor- 
^ tant to keep the faculty well aware of what was 'going on in the Proj- 
\ect and what projections were foreseen. Also, people are usually 
likely to be interested in people and programs that manifest some 
interest in them and in their endeavors. This theory indicates the 
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need to become -more conversant with the various programs on the 
campus and to become better acquainted with the persons (directing 
them. It was f eft. that the attitude one assumes toward other pro- 
grams results in a type' of reciprocity that may "be positive or nega- 
tive depending upon'the attitutle of the person. In developing such " 
rapport members of the regular ASU staff were frequently called 
upon for counseling, consulting, and advising the Program. Their 
involvement increased their interest, 

Getting to be -known and respected by the students as a person 
and as a faculty member. The ASU students through their coopera- 
tion made great contributins toward staff development. Increased 
enrollment in the courses dramatized the need for more and better 
teachers in the ABE Program both on-campus and off-campus. In- 
ded it^ was through the activities of the students themselves that 
SDE and SREB saw the need df expanding funds to increase the 
instructional staff in tlie Program. The interest of the students was 
liianif^ted by the fact that courses in the ABE Program had ^some 
of the largest pupil enrollments on the campus. Annually, .the in- 
structional staff is evaluated by the students. In all evaluatiotis the^ 
students have rated the ABE staff among the highest on the^^cam-' 
pus. There may be those^ho theorize that any course that is "{wpu- 
lar on campusdacks the rlg^r and discipline of other academic courses. 
' The ABE staff maintained that learners like a course because they 
like the instructor, because the instructor treats them as human be- 
in^js, because the instructor expects no more tespect from his stu- 
dents than he is willing to give to hjs students/ Finally, the ABE 
staff flelt that in order ^o be effective as "an ABE instructor the 
course content mii^t be relevant and the methods and materials must 
be .suitable for the students. Interpersonal'relationships of teacher 
and student are given high" pHority in the ABE program" at ASU. ' 

Getting to be known and respected by non-professional person- 
nel. Orte of the maia.pjanks in the philosophy of adult education" is 
to *Treat ,air per.sons with worth and dignity, regardless of ra^ce, 
creed, ',or socio-economic status." Some of the sta^rfichest fri£nds and^ 
supporters that the ABE Program has are members of non-profes-' 
sional personnek Individuals fromf this rank — even as other people 
like to be given respect and feel that their opinions count. Mem- 
bers of this group can either make or break the effectiveness of the 
best staff in the world. If they Jik'e you, there is nothing humanly 
possible that they will not do for you. If they dislike you, there is 
nothing that they will do for you, and possibly nothing that they 
would not do to you if giv8:n the chance. Maintenance and custodial 
staff, secretaries and clerks, laborers with both white and blue collars 



'can expedite, and, advance, oH^inder and destro^; they have become 
expediters and solicitors for ABE, ^ 

Developing: a rationale for ^Brking with the University. Since 
the proj^'fam^on ^the ASU^campu? was new, and since the A^E in- 
struijtor was a newcomer, it was deemed both iniport{int ancrneces- 
si'ary^^to develop a frame of reference in which the Project would be 
expectecl to operate. Most of the procedures were based upon the 
gfuidelines provided by the University for other existing projects 
and proj?i'ams. Whenever there were no precedents for operation, 
clearance and confirmation were obtained from the administrative 
staff of the Uiiivprsity. This situation necessitated strong lines of 
communication between administrative j?taff and the ABE staff at 
the University. The need for establishing*rationale on the campus 
was intensiffed by the desire for the ABE Program to become an 
integral part. of the University program rather than a separate entity 
' existing on the periphery, 

^ Getting acmfainted and accepted by students, supervisors, adv 
minislrators ^anaVjSuperini^ndents in local communities throughout 
the States One of khe .chief bastions of strength of the ABE Program 
at ASU ha^becyrlthe^ off-campus courses and services rendered to 
Ahd. local (^.mmunitnes by the ABE staff. Personnel at the local level 
feet upon staff development at the. University level. 
The^fricrease^rwquests for services of the ABE staff have pointed out 
the /need foY increase in both^quality and quantity oj staff. 

' \Manif€sting int^rjpst in the total ASU progran/ and evideftcing 
a ^fommitmenJ-J'or the ABE Project that tended 4o be contagious. 

"The ABE st/ff att*?mpte1l to avoid-the appearance of being interested 
in the ARE Prj5JecJt and the ABE Program alone. If the ABE staff 

* was to tfoch pthej staff members, students, and person^iel about the 
Project, \hey- had to indicate an interest in other programs on, the 
campup as v^eiras their own. The laissez-faire policy was avoided. 
The staff was aCtiVe- in many committees and organizations on the 

fjCampus. Performance in the activities of the University demon- 
strated an interest in the University and its total progress. 

Attitudes aud Understandings ^ 

Progress toward developing relationships facilitated advances 
. in meeting the major tasks in staff development: (1) orienting the 
, regular. AST^taff to an acceptable philosophy of adult basic educa- 
tion, (2) developing some consensus relative to a psychology of the 
adAiU jearner;^*(i3) helping the ASl? staff develop some concepts and 
basic understandings "of the nature and characteristics of the un- 
dereducated adult, (4) arriving at Some ^conclusions of acceptable 
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methods and materials to .use in teaching disadvantaged adults, and 
(5X acquainting the staff with the.problems of illiteracy within the 
' ^ate, its possible causes, and the, responsibility of the institutions 
(l»f higher learning to become involved in taking positive action in 
.doing something about- it. ' 

These were five tasks that, needless to say. had to be approached 
with great caution. • The rea.son for the. dilemma should be obvious. 
You simply ^can't walk up to a collej^e or university professor and 
say: "Look, you guys have been doing a sorry job in the" training 
and education (tf- students whose job it is to go out into the world 
and teach youngsters in the public schools who iii. turn will either 
become potential dropouts or incompetent cqllege material." Tact 
of the greatest dimension must be used. The college staiff has to be 
led by small degrees to see the nature of the problem. The wise ABE 
teacher realizes the wi.sdom of the statement: "There are no guilty 
criminals in prison; all' in that institution have been falsely accused 
and incarcerated." Institutions of higher learning are ver.v unlikely 
to accept responsibility for the deplorable conditions in the publip 
'schools. And the ABE teacHer with experience will not even attempt 
■ to convince them otherwise. An 'attitude of aggressive approach 
. would have been most disal^trous to" the ABE Projejct on the ASU 
campus. 

First, a climate had to be developed between ABE staff and ASU 
staff wherein each could talk freely and frankly about the academic 
problems confronting society and the sta.te: the high dropout rate, 
increased delinquency, a 33',,' increase in the crime rate in Alabam^ 
(Alabama Journal. Sept. 6, 1974) as compared with a mere 6',; in- 
crease in crime on a national average, the low quality of academic 
performimce on the .university level, increased competition for jobs 
due' to more stren\ious enforcement of laws against di.scriniination 
practices in employment; and thT inadequacy and irrelevancy of ' 
many programs and'ccmrses in college and jiW'versity to meet the 
needs of youth trying to "cope or make it" in a modern everchang- 
ing .society. This approach to a discussion of the problem in a mere 
generalized manner rath,er than immediatel^^engaging in specificities 
— perhaps at the expense of the university instructor — appeared 
to be a better approach to problem identification. S'lich an approach 
provided entrees into the" more basic problems of developing a phi- 
losophy of adult ba.sic education and the ne(jd to fonnulate a new 
psychology of adult-learning. 

Developing a philosophy of adult basic ^dycation. There is a 
distinct difference in a philosophy of education as sponsored by the 
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average school or college and a pKilosophy of adult basic education 
as conceived by the effective ABE teacher. The following philosophi- 
cal Jjeliefs formed the foundations of education ujidergirdinj? the' 

ABE Program at ASU: • ^ 

1. Each individual 's a person of worth and dignity regardless 
cf race, color or creed. And!' it "is the responsibility of so- 

• . ciety to respect this inalienable right. 

2. For each and every expressed right there is a corresponding 
implied responsibility. And it' is the responsibility of the 
schools and of society to perpetuate this belief. 

' :\. The art of "setting along" with poople and the development 
and use of positive human relations are essential for success- 
ful living in a democratic society. 
4. There are certain fundamental competencies and skills ^— 
r'eading. writing, and arithmetic — that are essential for 
living a.s a contributing member of society. 

'. The adoption ami execution of these beliefs are essential to adult 
'basic education because the ABE teacher is not working wi^h a cap-^. 
tive audience as the teacher i'^in public school. The learners are' in. 
ABE clai?ses simply because they desire to be there. And they de- 
sire to be there for the purpose of satisfying their felt needs. • 

Developing a psychology of adult learning. Equafly important 
as a new philosophy Of adult education\is the need for a new psychol- 
ogy or theory of how adults learn. "Ybu can't teach an old dog new, 
tricks" is a cliche that has k-ng since' been discredited by scholars 
considered knowledgeable in the, field of adult basic education. In 
tackling the problem of psychologicaJ theories of adult learning in 
the ABE Prografti at ASU attempts were made to help the regular 
staff ■t'O, agree that adults could learn and would learn, if provided 
the*proper environment And classroom climate conducive to learning. 
Manv stumbling blocks or prohibitives ttf learning — particularly for 
the .disadvantaged learner — were considered and discussed. Some 
of these were: 

1. The linguistic problem; The fact that>)jiany adults ^ and 
even more youthful learners — were the victims^ a restrict- 
ed language. They failed to perform academically not be- 
■ cause they were "dumb" or mentally retarded, thiy simpTy 
did'not understand the linguistic pattern of the teacher who 
was feared in an environment in which an elaborate linguis- 
tic pattern was in vogue. 
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•2: Differences in sets of values: the value patterns of indivi- 
duals brought up in deprived areas' and gjiettos is likely to 

• be far different from those who were reared in more affluent 
areas. ^ 

3. We frequently -hear thr; admonition by educators "That we 
< , should start where the learner is. rath(H; than where we feel 
\ that he oui?ht to be." Even the most gullible student — and 

. perhaps a few teacher.^ _ have hng since* realized that this 
^ IS pure lip-ser\;ice to a lost cause. > 

4. In effective learning, base your instruction upon the experi- 
ential backgrounds of the learners. This belief has been more 
'expressional" than operational. 

5. Learning is facilitated when the pace is set to the potential 
• . and interest of the learner. In the traditional School this 
» .truism IS a -mere myth. < ; / 

, G. Interpersonal^ relationships between learners and teacher '"is 
one of the most important factors in the development of 
^effective learning on any level. ^ 

Such, prohibitives to learning'were discussed with select ASU 
staff members to help develop new insights into the problem of teach- 
ing teacTiers to give better instruction to disadvantaged adult learn- 
6rs.-»ut. in order to do this, we emphasized the necessity for cvi- 
ating the same classroom climate on the universitv campus that the 
trainee would be expected to develop in the classroom at the local 
level when conf^-ont^d by a group of undereducated adMlts who were 
perhaps forced out of school becau.se«of the svstem. Many of the 
problems were discussed merely for the purpose^of getting^reactions 
trom the faculty and perhaps causing some indepth thinking on the 
problem and other important issues confronting the Americj^i school 
system. Some 'of the discussions possibly resulted in frustration ofj 
the participants —and perhaps the ABE staff _ but it is <?uggested 
■ that It IS during periods of frustration' that one is stimul^d to 
think. Hopefully, this was the case in point in this situation. \ 
Discussion Fori^ats 

In addition to the informal: talks 'with thS^ASU staff po prgmote 
staff development, another technique was usec^ which proved to be 
quite effective. Three types of conferences were "developed for the 
purpose of devel6ping staff midst the ASU facUlty. The three type's ' 
of conferences were informal, semi-formal, and formal. 

^Setliijff up informal conferences. The informal conference g»ew 
out of a felt need. Due to a limited number of ABE staff selected 
members of the ASU staff were frequently called upon, for instruc- 
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tional services or to serve as consultants to groups on-campus or off- 
campus. , When this h-appened, the selected staff member., naturally 
" wanted to know what was expected of him. Was he to teach a clas^; 
seive a^^1 resource person ; be a member of a panel; render consult- 
ant .services; serve as a moderator for a meeting; or sjmply, make 
an address or speech to the .group. . . " 

•After the staff member was in(ormed S the kind and/or type 
of services expected of him the next questfon usually related to the . 
nature of the service?. .That is, if it were an '"structiona task 
"What am I {o attempt to teach? What is ihe disciplinary area What 
have thev been' talking about ? How far have they P^'ORressed ? W hat 
■ the apparent academic level of the pupils m the class? A\hat ap- 
pears to be the be.stvapproach in gaining rapport'with the students 
if the sen-ice to be\endered was that of being the member of a - 
f,am«l. naturally the staff member wanted to know What was he 
* opic to be discussed? Who were the other P^^^^^^sJ ^ow w^ould 
panel presemations be^^made? How much tipie would be allotted.each 
. prJi't? What type'of audience would b., present? If th. services 



weve'to be.in Other areas such as spaa^ing or acting as k resource 
liv,son. relevant questions were asked^il 



fabout the' services expected ' 
tu>ix(in relevant iiuc^iiuii.-) >y>-i>- ^...-^^•m^"^'^ >- ... ■ 

oTthe sta member. AnsWering qu^^i^ns such as these in informal 
confc^-enc s gaVe t^BE staff |x^llent opportunities to give the 
■ ^ staff member many, valuable )psifhts into the^ABE Program. 

Needless to Say, any individual appearing before a-gr6up, wants ' 

to know as mucH a^ssible about the g^^"?" "^^^'^.'f.^ ^ J 
something about "their past experiences, tJ^ir beliefs, then values 
and theii taboos. Also, he wants to make" a "good •nypress.on on 
the uroup Thus, the informal conference pj^#s to be more eftect- 
riih him.y^it would if the conferenceme m.ereiy a out so^^^^ 

situation o;>^?SaV -^>-h ^'^t f st. a - 

through such informal conferences as these that the ABE staf t ^^as 

' : make the .reat.st inroads with the f ^ s..f rela iv.^ . 
what the ABE Program was trying to ^iccomphshf True, the serv 

i-ondered by theA.SU staff were excellent and ^^^^f 
upon- the recipients, % the ^i^f benefits to. development of the pro- 
g'am were deprived fl^ the effects that the ---- ^^^f^^"^^^ 
individuals re-nde-ring them. Involvement of the ASU s af f n the . 
IW-t has^.fiSitl^ed in increased interest of the ASU ^aff m the 

- Setting up semi-formal conferences^ The informal conf^-e!w:e <. 
was u u.vny pn a one-to-o?.e basis, involving only the ASy staffifiem- 
te- and the i^r^tor of the ABE. Progr,am. The semi-formP con- . 
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.•ts purposes. The sLj! L /j^t.'l""' ^'^^ ^^^^'^^t 

, staff and funded by "the Region IVPr2\ ~ ^^^^ ABE ' 

on Saturdays. The oarHofn^n/ ~ '^^^ "«"ally conducted 

' the ABE Program S , f ^^^^"ate studenS 

staff, and consuStfcon deVd r'^f^^ selecte ASU 

Though an agenda 4s detw of ABE 

of mfoz-mality dominated the sessions to'?h '''f^"' ^^'"^^Phere 
pants felt free to engage in TiT ' all partici- 

V -hethor the problem lere I sted on °' 
^of sessions gave opportunitv or st-l!^ °' ^^^i^s 

staff. ASU staff. aTcoStants t"'^ ^^^du^assistants. ABE 
the Project. Each codd ti k 'eve h T f '''^ «f 
-•thjyt fear of academic repHsa^ D rin' "'^'^ 
which all of thaparticipantsTei i;?, r "-^^ ^'^^^^^ ' 

tive to status - an atmosphere ^/'l"^^".*^ '"'"^ jeVel - rela- ' 
was most.co:,ducive to teaching and f !^^'"^"^«« Prevailed that 
great admiration for the Crtunitv t ^^P^«««ed ' 

their peers and superiors 'l^u tm^oTt^^^^^^ '^^^'^ -^'^ 

concerned them. The consultant J- in al^ "^^^^I't'''^-^' ^^^^'^ 
't«™'nal degrees -had. great Pffpnt ■''T^ inaividuals with 

and staff members. ^''^^''^^''^ their mfLence upon students 

The que'stion may well be a^kpH • tj j 
of a university faculty, and ABE ^-f . '"^'"^^^^ 
educational- meeting o^ Satutdavs ^ oi'f ^°"«"'tants to attend an 

tafclished with the Student an X asU iaff" ^^^^'^ " 

have been the proviswrTftf Vn. J ^ ^^^=0"^ factor may 

the ABE staff exce^^^S^^^^'' ^^e participants !! 

, tor may have 'been t^ie desirrof-thT. '"ajor fa*- 

Arranging formal conferences tj,. ^ , ^ 
more structured than the semi ft J, ^°"fe^ences were 

Whereas the informal and seSr' , conferences! 
lems more extemporanLusly the for T^'T''' ^'^h prob- 

with the solution of Ccifk prober -"cerned 
agenda. The formal cojfe ence waiT ' P^^*';="'arly thoBe on ^he 
other two., This is to sav that st2n?s'"°'%?''' '''''' '""^^ 
. sistants _ were usually excluLd S .r ^^^^"^te as- - 

.this was the fact,th/u.suarttIrc:^.:i:rSe nlfr^tt 
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ires, of *e stu«j. c-^^"^*^^^^^ . 
in^ Wfere, in most cases, such tasks- as ;^^obieiT»3- that are . 

devdibWent, administrative '^«""'^"^'//,t Ma^,V c ^^^^ 
less lifelrtc> interest the' average tudent ^^^.^^^ 
seaired for ea.cH conference ^^^^J^? de'velopment and problem 

an inV-<;hUsciplinHy approach ^^ J'^^^ ^^^^^ essential to,have . 
solutions/ paring formal confere^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
representatives ^^xn vanops admm^^r^^^^^^^^^^ the 'opportunity to 
ferences. This was- t^give^-he admmis^^^^^^ Again" it is re- 

• keep abreast of what -ff^^^^^^^Jc^ faster or further 
asserted that no project oi "P^^^^J^. ^a^rship in the mstitut.on. 

. than t^^ose who are in P°«!^;^„Sve supervisdVy, and in-. 
Meetings of th.s type in -^-^^f ^ x-llent opportunity for 
structional staff were ^"^f Sols between --thfe groups and 

.strengthening the Imes of -^Sf Project develQ^ment. . 
the creation of more unity of effo^fo 3 

• • During.the conferences --^Sc'^L theSt-tions. Each 

• easily that would have "J^^o^^^^-^^y^ '^"^ 
\ of the confef^n^es - usually -"^^f^ ^^aff ^ ended with a 

^vith the daily schedule of "J^'JJ ^ inore:.inf ormal manner. 
\ luncheon in ord«r to continue J>«<^;?^y°f honoraria was pro- 

\ Financial assistance for^the Ij^^g^^^X^,, giving 'honoraria 
V vided by the Region W Project the rat.ona ^ ^^^^.^^^ pro- 
\ to the ASU staff ^vas the ^^^W^J'^^r/or the university s,taff, 
\vide them for visiting consulta^iiWand ° ^ ^he ^>roject had to 
- \\p.cially Since it was to -we s ty^t f tM ^^^^^.^ ^ 
telrt -I^ ald rational for project support 

i ^Xting consortia, y^^r'^:"^:^^^^^ 
, 4day training -ssions intended main^^^^^^^^^^ ASU 
three training sessions, ^-^^^f ..j, three- meetings Each 

s^ff and .the XbE staff, -ho ft end^d 1 h. , ^^^V^.^ative 
consortium was ^^^^^^^^ ^^Z" .ff / and the noii-ABE . instructional 
staf;f o£ ASU, the f Pf^^/J^^t "gTn the ABE -Program or were 
, staff of ASU who had "^^^f '"^^^^^-^ere sponsored and fund- 

;„„..Oui, I comprise;, ^l^ZT^S^'^^'^^^ 
,e«ity, ABE staff ""'trSo.^m ite PUHK--''. »cl some of its 
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staff (AB^) and consultants and clarified their own' thinking on 
issues and answers that concerned the Progrannr> /The consultants 
were able to point out to both ABlE staff an^i administrative staff 
how other institutions of higher learning, beset with the same prob- 
lems, went about; erev^loiping' solutions to them^ 

The agend^ of the consortiuixi had four parts: (1) the introduce 
lory phase in which the ABE Director gave a brief statefnent of the 
purposes and' procedures of the meeting; (2> Phase 2 during which 
the administrati\e personnel could ask questions and/or makfe sug- 
gestions for improvement of the Program; (3) Phase 3 in wVich the 
Consultant — thus fan having acted as a sounding board — could 
mgelcc an informal presentatjon based upon what he had heard during 
the meeting. Each.consuI|ant was advised prior to each consortium 
, of the nature of the meeting and what ser\^ces were expected of him; 
and (4) a luncheon at which the,ijarticipants could discuss informally 
their concerns about the l^rogram. \ . \ ^ 

... > _ ; / s 

Consortium 11 \yas composed of he^ds pf departments, committ.ee 
chairmen, arlt^ leaders in se\*eral liiseiplinafy Jields of the University. 
Qther participants were the .A^E st^ff, representatives of the' state 
depaitment ^ml the .Region IV proj^,^and consultants. ;t?.uri*ng Con- 
sortium II additional consultants were Incited intp the Program. The 
first consultant returned in ojrder to Maintain continuity of the. con- 
sortia. .Th?. same type jbf format o?' agenda was developed for Con- 
sortium 31/ as for Consortium" I. SiXce the supervisory staff was. 
much closer to the Program through observations, conferences, apd 
formal s,taff meehngs, their discussions were far different from 
those of the adminiistrative staff during ' Consortium Whereas 
the admmistrative staff was. chiefly concerned with organization, 
operatiOT," and administi^tion, the supervisory staff was concerned 
with irtstr^uctional procedures, staffing, metbcds and materials, and 
dovetailing^ the prograna with other instructional programs of th^ 
Unit-ersity.'^v ' . • ^ 

(/onsortium III provided tJie most fructifying experiences of the 
thjee* consortia. It was diu'li?^ this session tfiat tne ABE s^f^staff 
of ASU, officials- pf SDE ancfthe regional project Vpenly and'^rankly 
discussed prpblems that coni^erned the progmm of adult msic edu- 
cation in Alabafna. The staff — particularly t\e.ABE st^f — spelled 
out the differences between the philosophies of adult education and 
of j^dult ba^ic education. Participants freely expressed.iche need for. 
,a r€orpror)!2ation of ujfiiver^ity approach in meeting thp needs of'stu- 
dents so that ^jjdult educatioji programs would not be /lecessary. 
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\' ■ • ' " ABEFACULTY^\\ \ 

Mention has been made of the differen^ea, in purposes of staff 
development for the non-ABE staff and the ABR staff. EHstinctions 
may al.sd be found in the procedures for de\elo6ing the two staffs. 
The3e differences were based upgn the following. assumptions: ^1) 
the reiTular ASU staff had to bfk^qriented into thje jjrogram, but the 
ABE staff already had concepts ()f the program, (J^.the ABE staff 
(now numbering three) being alr^dy in the Program, should have 
definite commitments to the prograki.^and (3) the experiential back- 
ground of the ABE staff had prepaVed them for a rhore a'dvanced 
type of developmental training. The^ve^types of 'expaciences that 



provided the opportunity for development of the ABE^^wS are de- 
scribed below. — . S . ■ ^ \ X 

Rep:ional conferences'! The Region Adult Basic ESucation 
Staff Development Project was funded to ln}^vo\e the quaij^ and 
quantity of teacher training ser\"i^es at the st^te and universit^lev* 
els. From 1969 to 1972 the Project arranged a\series of conferences 
designed to improve the capability of ABE pdr^pnnel throughdvjt 
the Southeast. More than a dozen regional conferences were cori^ 
£}licted across the region. The conferences "provided the ABE stafYx 
[aijASli^the opportunity of listening to outstandini^^ consultants in 
AB^\\vj£b, national reputations; engaging in panel dfeCussions and 
presenting position papers to the conferences; intercrartging ideas. 
i^ith the .various members of the conference; and gaini^*ideas of 
Avhat was Happening in the field in other areas of the coun;^^ 

Following each conterence the Region IV Project preper^i arid 
provided each of the participants with a written record of tnAf)ro 
ceedings of the ^conferences. These formal reportsvwere quiw^Mn- 
formatiVe and of great assistance to the ABE staff al^SU in p)^v 
ning its conferences on the campus. The conferencesAlso allowed 
the ABE staff to become more widely known throughout the Region 
and to receive invitations to render services in other states through- 
out the Southeast. It uas during this series of conferences that 
the ABE staff was able to make contact with outstanding persons 
in adult education who could be used as consultants an(^' resource 
p^rs^ns in the attempt to de^^lop a better program at Alabama State 
Uru\*grsifv. ^ The graduaio -asjustants also received maliy insights 
whleffi^'^ble^'them to of more assistance to the ABE Program 
on th^iA^" c**anipu3. ' ^ ^ 

State 'VneeUnga. The -State Department of Education, Area of 
Adult Basic Educatii^n, under the leadership of Norman 0. Parker, 
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. Coordinator naTEhe State of Alabama, provided many oppor- * 

^teuiities for staff growth and d^elOpment of the ABE staff at ASU. 

one person^from the ABE? f.aCulty ^\as appointed as a mem- 
,"berof Alabama's Project Planning Co;mnjitte€ whose function it was 
."*tp overset and help plan staff development/dissemination ^activities 
the ^ entire state. These meetings enabled the staff to become 
l)etter acquainted with some of the leading adul^ educators of the 
.state,, to meet ^BE personnel from other state universities, and to 
h'sterr to their prgblents and suggested solutions. 

'fhe State Advisory Committee for Adult Education, whose 
menrlbership includes ABE faculty at ASU, affords another oppor- 
^ tiinity. for staff growth and development. It is during these meet- 

ings with the Committee that the group comes to grips with problems 
of the ABE program at the state level As a result of the nieetings 
the ABE staff at ASU is able to keep abreast with the growth and . 
/tevelopment of the ABE* Program at all levels. 

meetitigs on the campus. Staff meetings on the ASU 
^ capipus -ii'rovided another opportunity forj development of the ABE 
staff. During these meetings — kept down to a minimum — the 
ABE staff was able to interchange ideas and discuss problems that 
confronted." the various members of the .staff. Materials for *the 
Pro^i;am w<ere discussed and literature of various types \vere ex- 
chan^^d. The need for new and varied types of equipment was dis- 
cussed and some consensus was developed on the type(s) to be pur- 
chased*, TheOTall size of the staff enabled the development of close 
relationships li^tween staff members resulting in a more united effort 
in staff .develoi^jnent. 
*' ^ 

Requests for services at the locaU state, and regional level. In- 
vitations extended to the staff to participate in* in-service meetings 
and training programs at the local, stat^, and regional level provided 
some excellent opportunities for growth and development of staff 
in adult basic education at ASU. Members of the staff were often 
innted to make presei;)tations before civic and/or professional groups, 
to serve as consultants, and to provide resource seryices to groups. 
At the local Fevel ABE staff have been invited to speak or make pre- 
sentations to many profe'ssional groups in the public schools of Ala- 
bama. Presentations Have been made to various groups ort Qi^ 
state level.: Invitations have been received from, and ^services 
dered to, more than a dozen institutions of higher learning, among*? 
which are Mi^issippi Stiate University, Starkesville, Mississippi 
(twice); the University of Georgia, Athens, Gebrgia. (twice); the 
University, of Tennessee, Knoxville; Middle Tennessee State Univer- 
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sity, Murfreesboro; Memphis State University, Memphis; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama; Alabama A. &r M. University, Hunts- 
ville; the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Albany State College, 
Alban\, Georgia; the University of Arkansas, |^ayetteville;* the^ljni- 
versity of South Alabama, Mobile, and several junior colleges and 
academies throughout the State of Alabama. Preparation for se|V'^ . 
ices such as these made it necessary to engage in more rigorous 1*4^ * 
search which resulted in further staff development. In many inl,^ 
stances when a staff memb^er was invited to extend services to other 
organizations and/or agencies, the entire staff was engaged in pro- 
viding assistance by research, offering suggestions for presenta- 
tions, or even mere 'Meg-work'' (graduate assistants) in getting the 
presentation in shape for delivery*. This procedure resulted in 5taff 
•development for the enjure group. Also, the experience afforded new- 
insights that were of great benefit to staff mernbers. ' ^ 

Summer institutes. During the five-year interim, five summer 
institutes for the training of ABE personnel were conducted on the 
ASU campus. The five institutes — one national and four state 
— resulted in the growth and development of ASU staff as well as 
local program personnel. Local super\'iscrs and instructors, serv- 
ing as group leaders, were asked to participate in the planning of 
the institutes and to ser\'e as instructors. The consultants for the 
institutes had significant effect upon the growth and development 
of the staff. 

During the summers of 1970? 1972, 1973, and^ 1974 . teacher 
training institutes were conducted on the ASU" campus and funded 
by the State Department of Education. Approximately 300 ABE 
personnel from throughout Alabama were 'involved in the four two- 
week institutes. Outstanding persons in ABE were brought in as 
consultants and resource persons to work with the groups. Prior* to 
each institute the five group leaders and the state department area 
supervisors met at least twice to draw; up the format for the two 
weeks and to develop a rationale in which the. training sessions would 
be conducted. The planning sessions provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for growth of staff. ^ . 

The institutes had the. following concerns: finding out more 
about the adult learner and^w h^ learns; curriculum construction 
and development in ABE, deyeI6ping materials for tlie content areas 
in ABE; and materials, methods and media in adul^^asic education. 
Formal reports were wrft€en and materials' were developed that ^ 
would benefit ABE teachers at the local level. The lictivities in which 
the ABE staff at ASU engaged provided sonr^ valuable experiences 
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that had. telling effect up>on their growth. , » 

The national summer institute. ' During the sunnmer of 1971 a 
national institute for ABE teachers wis held on the campus at ASU. 
The three-%veek institute brought together participants from 17 east- 
ern states. Varied sociat, economic, and experiential backgrounds pro- 
vided the participants with the opportunity of becoming more fa- 
miliar with some of the persistent problems besetting individuals in 
various sections of the countrv. #/ ^ 

More than .25 persons visited the ASU campus as consultants 
during the three weeks of the institute. The consultants made formal 
presentation to the general assemblv. engaged in i^rovp discussions, 
sensed as panelist, and in many instances worked with the smaller 
"task forces" of the institute. During the first week of the meeting 
the 100 participants were divided into five task forces with approxi- 
mately 20 ^participants each. Each task force had a leader, an as- 
sistant leader, and a graduate assistant. Clerical assistants were 
available to each group to assist in preparing the formal report it 
was asked to file with the Institute Director at the end of the in- 
stitute'. / * \a 

Officials of the 17 states involved in the institute had been 
very cooperative by provicjing the names of institute pai^icipants. 
This procedure made possible the selection of some of the most able 
individuals in the area of ABE. Most of the stat6 director^ in ABE 
visited the campus during the in.stitute and^made formal presents- 
tions^that allowed the' several 'participants to see them and get ac- 
quainted with them. Officials from the national and regional level 
visited the institute and made many valuable contributions to the 
program. After three weeks of intensive work the institute en^ed 
in a high key. Many of the participants expressed regret that the 
institute bad to 'fae brought to an end. 

Apprpximately six months after the institute a follow-up study 
was made to determiiie the outcomes, A group composed of r^* 
domly selected participants was called back to tl^e campus for evalu- 
ation of the.institute. The five group leaders along wnth outstanding 
consultants were also iiiisited to assist in developing an evaluatory 
instrument and a formal report that could be presented to HEW and 
state officials. 
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Part III 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



A 



APPROVAL ;0F THE GRADUATE PROGRAM IN ABE 



During the third year of the Project the ABE staff developed a 
graduate program^in AgE leading to. the Master'^s degree, ' The 
program wa!? presented to the Graduate Council of the University 
and i^ecommended for approval. It was ?t\en submitted to the State 
Board of Education who reviewed it, inspected the facilities, equip- 
ment, and materials fur operation, and gave its approval. The growth 
of the Master's Program in ABE was phenomenal. There was un- 
believable increase in enrollment in both on-campus classes and off- 
campus classes. The growth in class size was so great that the 
State^ Department of Education was induced by Norman 0. Parker, 
Tcordinator of ABE, to provide funds for an additional staff mem- 
ber, bringing the total ABE faculty to three. 

The 'success of the Master's Program encoufaged the Dean of 
the College of Education, Gordon C. Bliss, to advise the ABE Di- 
rector to draft a proposal for, and a program leading to, the ''AA** 
Certificate, a six-year degree. The ABE staff drafted the proposal. 
The task of developing the program leading to the '*AA" certificate 
necessitated tl\e professional assistance of outstanding educators 
considered knowledgeable in fhg^area of adult basic education. Having^ 
learned a lesson, through expeVience, the difficulty of using the 
"lone-approach" to getting new, untried programs on the college 
and/or university campus, the ABE staff requested the services of 
the most outstanding individuals that funds would afford to help 
draft the program description. The i:ationale here was that if con- 
sultants—considered knowledgeable in the field of education in 
general, and in aflult basic Education, in particular — were used to 
assist in drafting the proposed program, then those educators who 
w^ere to review the program, accept or reject it — could not well afford 
to reject it. This thesis proved to be sound. The program leading 
to the ''AA** Certificate was approved with all "deliberate speed." 
It seems fitting to state that before approval was given by the St^te 
Department o£ Education visits were made to the campus by the 
Department, and nufnerous conferences were held wnth Deat^^ss, 
the 'chief sponsor, "and "Friend at Court** of the "AA** Program in 
ABE on the ASU campus. 

Th^ 'AA** Program was almost as rapid in growth as the Mas- 
ter'? Program. Even students with majors in other disciplines u^ed 
some of the courses in the Program as electives or as sources of 
enrichment. The adult basic education program at Alabama Slate 
University boasts of the. greatest number of enroUees of an^^pro- 
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gram of like nature in the southeast. As far as the ABE staff 
knows, (and we stand to be corrected) there is no similar or com- 
parable' program in the Southea^ ^ 

RELATIONSHIRS ^CTWEEN STAFF dEVELOPMENT 
AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development and program development are fekvo insepara- 
ble^entities. The reasons for this should be quite obvious. Tiie quality 
of a staff that one has is guite likely to determine the <3uality of a 
program that is gofng to be developed. An incompetent staff is un- 
likely to come forth^with a comppebensive, effectif^ pcogram. And, 
an incompetent staff, lacking adequate capabilities, would not^even 
if given a program with great possibilities — know *yfhat to do with 
it- Thus staff development and^ program development go hand in 
hand, each complimenting and supplementing the other. Tiiis is to 
say thjt in thfe 'attempt to develop staff ^nd program at Alabama 
State University no effort was made to schedule a particular period 
or block of time' to work oh program development.. Rather the time 
and effort shuttletl back and forth between the two. At times the 
two wqyld be discussed at -the same time. In developing staff and 
program the ABE staff was Confronted with such questions as: 
Based upon the ^ype of sta^ that we have at present what kind of 
plrogram can we develop? Based upon the potential learners thafc 
we anticipate for the program, .what kind of program do we need? 
What kind of resource^ per^ns do we 'need to supplement develop- 
ment of the prograni? What kind and type of assistance may we 
anticipate "from sources outside the University? How can the ABE 
Program strengthen the program at ASU, and vice versa? To what 
extent, if any, should' there be similarities and differences in ,the 
ABE Program and other programs-on the ASU campus? 

It seemed important to the purposes of this report to^^list some 
of* the outstanding consultaitts and resource persons who^ided the 
ABE staff at AJ^U. in ^th^- development of both staff and program: 

1. George AkerrPr^fessor of 4dult Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity ' ^ ' */ 

2. Luther Black; State Dffector pf ABE, Arkansas 

3. .Gordon C. Bliss, Dean of the College of Education, ASU 

. 4. George W. Brooks, State Department of Education. Tennessee * 
.5, Frank Commander, Director of 'Adult Education, tjniversity of 
Soti4h Carolina ' ^^ 
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6. James Carson, Professor of Adult Education, Tuskegee Institute 

7. Donnie DuttSn, Director of Adult Education, Memphis State 
University ^ 

8. James Borland, Executive Director of NAPCAE, Washington, 

. D./a > \ . 

9. Luke Easter, Area Supervisor, ^tate Dep^irtment of Tennessee 

10. Jerry Farley, Educational Specialist, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity 

11. Harry Frank, Professor of Adult Education, Aulbum University 
12. . George W. Gore, President Emeritus, Florida A. & M. Univer- 
sity ^ ..\ . 

13. Billy Joe Glover, Area Supervisor, State Department of Ten- 
nessee 

» » * • t> 

14. Pearl Gunter, Associate Professor of Education, Univ. of Tenn., 
Martin 

15. Charles Hdrner, Principal, Memphis City Schools 

16. Leon Homsby, State Consultant,' Department of Education, Ala- 
•bama 

17. William Keaton, Area Supervisor of Instruction, Arkansas 

18. Ollie Lus^, Director, Adult Education, Alabama A. & M. Uni- 
versity X 

19. J. Deotha Malone, Supervisor of Instruction, Sumner County 
Schools, Gallatin, Tennessee 

20.. Ross McQueen, Area Supervisor, Department of Education, Ala- 
bama 

' » 

21. John Peters, Director, Adult Education, University of Tennessee, 

, Knoxville ^ . • • 

*^ ^ ... 

22. Norman Parker, Coordinator of ABE, Alabarha Department of 
Education . • ' 

23. Theodore Pinnock, Professor^ of Adult l^ducation, Tuskegee In- 
stitute ' _ 

24. Peggy Sparks, Adult Education Erogram, Tuskegee fnstitute 

25. Bemeice Thompson, Supervisor, Home and Family Relationships, . 
.Kentucky ^ 'f 

26. Curtis Ulmer, pi^ector Adult Education, University of Georgia 

Staff members of Alabama State University who have served 
as consultants and/or instructors for the Program are: 
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1. Reva AUman, Professor of Education 
2/Leroy Bell, Jr., Dean of the Graduate School 

3. i5ordon C. Bliss, Dean of the College of Education 

4. zelia Evans, Chairmari of the Department of Education 
S^Char^s Minor, Assistant Professor of Education 

Atheal Pierce, Associate Professor of Education ^ 

7. Thomas Robinson, Professor of Education 

8. Cortis Stanley, Associate Professor of Education 

9. William P. Smith, Professor of Education 

10. Holland Walthall>Associate Professor of Education 

11. Charles Wtiuc, Vice President of Academic Affairs 

12. S. J. Whisenhunt, Director of Student Teaching 

Region IV Project St^ff, too, functioned in the consultant rela-* 
tionship including Preston Torrence, now witR the Atlanta Univer- 
sity complex, Charles Kozell, now. with the University of Illinois 
Continuing Education Center, and the Project Director, Edward T. 
Brown. 



? THE IN-.SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 

In addition to the |everal in-service training. meetings conducted 
by the Region IV Project on the regional level at least four types of 
state in-service ^training meetings w^ere conducted by SDE, on the 
state level. Th'ese were: (1) state-wide in-service meetfngs, .(2) 
apa in-ser\ice meetings,. (3) '^ibcai district in-service meetings, and 
(4) the one-day drive-in conference. 



The central in-service program. The statewide in-service pro- 
grams were usually conducted at Ajabama State University in Mont- 
gomery. The logic, of selecting AS.U as a training site was presuma- 
bly based upon the fact that Uie ASU campus was most centrally 
locMed in the state and the rarticipants would not have to travel 
excessi\e distances.' However, despite this arrangement some par- 
ticipants had to travel over 400 miles to reach the training site. This 
posed some problems: the participant either had tb conie to Mont- 
gomery th£ night before the meeting, entailing the expense of lodg- 
ing; get up at an unseemly hour in the morning in order to get to 
the ^neeting on time; or the meetings had .to begi n late and end early 
in order for participants to arrive home at a reasonable hour in the 
niirht. Also, the distance iiv miles Ynade prohiliitive the possibility 
of inviting a jrreater, number of participants to tlje meetings. Ex- 
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cessive mileage incurs increase in travel expenditure per participant. 
And. extensive travel distances discour-age participant attendance. 

The area in-service meetings. Because of the problems of cen- 
tral meetings, a plan was developed whereby in-service meetings 
'would be conducted in at least five locations around the state to pro- 
vide service to an area. Strategically locating the training sites, 
had advantages: (1) it allowed more participants to attend the 
meetings with no increase in expense, (2) it was easier for state 
officials and consultants to travel to the training sites than for a 
large number of participants to come great distances, (3) the train- 
ing site being in close proximity of the participants allowed more 
time Tor actual meeting activities, and (4) the experiences and prob- 
lems of participants in the area were more likely' to be similar and 
relevant to the group than those on a statewide basis. And, SDE 
through its newsletter keeps the various areas informed about what 
is happening in other sections of the state. ^ 

In-service at' the local level. In-service training at tjj/a^ local level 
has made grpat stride^ in Alabama. Due to the e^fcedient job bein^ 
done by SDE and the regional' project in the area of staff develop- 
ment and program development leadership at the local level has in- 
'creased to the extent that many of their in-service meetings grow 
out of their own initiative. This is not to suggest that services 
provided by SUE and the Region IV Project are tio longer needed. 
It simply means that many of the tasks can now be' assumed by local ' 
. personnel thus freeing personnel in the state department to extend 
their services and responsibilities. To place full dependence of tlie 
in-service program on the local level might' result in a provincialism 
simjlaf to the situation before the program was more centrally or- 
organized. ' ^ 

The one-day drive-in conference, j This type of conference al- 
lowed follow-up services for the other pre-service and in-service 
meetings. It was during such conferences that "feedback'' could be 
obtained from the participants who had engaged in one or more uf ^ 
the other types of conferences. These inputs allowed the SDE staff 
to improve on future 'in-service programs. The conferences were 
meaningful in that they allowed the participants to sincerely feel 
that theic ideas and suggestions relative to program, improvement 
'were really listened to and that they would be given seriouHronsid- 
tration." 

It seems significant to point out that whereas during the first 
two institutes leadership came from without the state — during the- 
last 'three institutes it has come from within. the state. ^ ' 
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ASCENSION AND DESCENSION 

Program of development in adult 'basic education at Alabama 
State University had at least two (distinct characteristics..' On the 
one 'hand there was* documentary evidence of*growth and' develop- 
ment. This we choose to call the characteristic of ascension. On ^le 
other hand there is documentary evfdence of decline. This we choose 
to label the characteristic of descfension. The period of ascensidn 
was earmark^ by the following' characteristicMthat proved to be 
most productive in the task of program devel6pmel?t. Flexibility in 
operation and scheduling of ^pRses was impprtant. The ABE staff 
was giv;en the freedom to organize and^ operate classes in any cornj: 
munity that requested its services. Restrainis were nQt made upoii 
ABE staff participating in pre-servie^r .in-service meetings at the 
national/ regional, st^te, or local levels without the sanction of ad- 
'ministrative approval, save that of the employee'^s immediate super- 
^visor.. Also, lines of communications were open to A^E staff 'for 
contact" with other national, state, regipnal, and local personnel, thus 
speeding up the machinery of the (operational tasks. 

. The earmarks of the period of descensiori of the program were 
also xhafacteHzed'^by those, seeking to develop effective programs 
in adult basic education: (1) institutionalizaficoi brings about ad- 
herence to customs and ideas long "debunked'' by educators of mod- 
ern vintage in the field, <2) the restrictioJ*-bf , ABE classes to the 
ASU campus — ^ve three centers in which the Program. has few 
student enrollees — limits to a significant degree the number of stu- 
dents (from outlying areasV that the University is able to sferve, (3) 
some decline of administFative assistance* on the University staff is 
evident, and (4) the development of **apathy" on the part of the ABE 
staff as the result of decrease in administrative support. 

GRADUATE^ROGRAMS 

' When the Project was first initiated, there was no thoyght ofi 
an ABE Progj;jm on the ASTv campus. Full attention \^ given to 
the development of the Project which entailed ^ch tasks as: (1)( 
developing a>,series of courses for ABE teachers,§'(2) assisting the 
improvefnent of pre-servi^ and in-seWice programs for state and 
local systems, (3) developing potential -for ABE among selected ASU 
staff, (4) securing ai?d/or developing a full-time ABR staff, (5) 
recruiting and retaining a sufficient number of graduate students to 
merit the existence and operation of the a)Ie Project, (6) develop- 
ing a^ series of formal and inforVnal conferences involving hath stu- 
dents and faculty, that "would give impetus' to the Project,- and ^7). 
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developing and operating off-campus classes that would extend the 
'services of the Projejct to any local communities which desired them. 

The effectiveness with which these tasks were achieved helped 
to demonstrate the need for an organized graduate program in adult 
basic education. The devel6pment of the program was facilitated by 
(1) tftB^contiliuity of the ABE staff, (2) the cooperative assistance 
of the ASy staff, (3) the professional help of outside consultants, 
(4) the funding and administration gf SDE and the Region IV Proj- 
_^t, (5) the, interest and assistance qf the hundreds of students en- 
rolled in courses, and {Q\ the cooperation of superintendents, super- 
visors, ABE teachers, and citizens at the local level. 

^The transition from Project to Program' was so 'smoothly accom- • 
plished that it is difficult to determine where tHe Project ceased and 
the Program really began. Perhaps the ABE staff itself did not 
realize just when the transition occurred. Indeed there are those 
op the ASU campus w^ho still question whether or not we hav^ moved 
into a legitimate .curriculum, or if^ve are still in the stages of the 
Pfoject. " \ ' ; * 

Two graduate 'programs leading to advanced degrees in adult , 
basic education ^are now in operation on the ^SU campus. These 
are (l5 the Master's, degree program^and (2) graduate study/posti. 
Master's level; leading to the "AA*' Certificate. It should be recalled 
that during the initial stages of the Project only a few courses .were - 
*plani1ed to assist both present and potential A^E teachers, to develop 
more capability in workiiig with deprived and undereducat^d adUlts. 
The' growth of the Project as reflected in increased student enroll- 
ments, improvement of staff, and the k^crease and improvement of • 
materials for the Proj^tt* resulted in graduate programs in 

. ABE. . • ' ' ' h * 

The Master*^^jE^;Sbin. Ma*ny persons and agencies gave assist- . 
ance in de ve toping Jl^rog^am leading to the Master's degree in ABE, 
(see use of consultants in thiigjgection). Be,(?ause of recency of the . 
Project oii the campus — and perhaps in the state — it was rather 
difficult to sell the idea of an a'dult basic education program on a 
graduate level to the Graduate Council'^^ome individuals had never 
heard of 'the term adult basic education. When advised that the 
AB£ Program was concerned wi^th the wiping out of illiteiracy many 
thought that the program would be concerned with the actiial teach- 
ing of s^mi-illiterates or disadvantaged adults; rathef than in pre- 
paring teachers to teach those adults. Perhaps there are some indi- 
viduals on many university campuses who fail to discriminate between^ 
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the hvo basic concepts. There is, or rather ought to be, a distinct 
difference in teaching adults and the training of /personnel to actually 
teach the undereducated adult.. 

Foi-ty-f^ve quarter hours of graduate situdy are r'^nlred for tte 
Master's degree. There are thirty hours of required /courses and 
fifteen hours of electives in related subject-matt^ areas' making a 
total of forty-five hours. The' Required courses leading to the Mas- 
ter's degree are : . ' 

Course Xo. Title of Course No. of Hourj^ 

402 Fpundations for T^^ching in Deprived Areas 5 
553 Methods and Materials in Adult Basic Educ. 5 

555 Curriculum Development Adult Basic Educ. 5 

556 ' Problems and Practices in Adult Basic Ediic ^ 5 

559 The PractiJum in Adult Basic Education 5 ^ 

561 ^ Teaching Minority Groups in Deprived Areas 5 

Desired outcomes of the courses. During the course (s) it is ex- 
pected that both teacher and pupils will emerge. from the course 
having developed certain attitudes, skilK and knowledges (Operation 
"ASK") that will "better fit them to work effectively with deprived 
Sdults. It seems important to emphasize that the attitude of the 
teacher in her relationships with learners and her human sTcills in 
dealing with people iS jttyst as important — and perhalps more so — 
as the acquisition oJHfipwledges alone. Durin^^Course 402 the 
pupil will gain some^^^Wdes, skills, and knowledge relating to the 
philosophical, ps\xhologicaI, and sociological foundations that are es- 
sential for working with undereducated adults. Course 553 will, 
develpp skills in the use of methods and materials that are suitable . 
{of deprived adults. Course 555 helps the teacher to develop those 
attitudes; skills, and knowledges considered essential in .curricujum 
development. Course 556 was designed to make an indepth study of * 
some of the problems and practices used in ABE. Course 559 allowed 
the teachers to practice some on-the-job behavior in an^ actual ABE 
classroom. Course 561 provides opportunity for the study of mi- 
nority groups and their characteristics. 

The "A A" Program. The "A A" Program 'consisted pf graduate 
courses at the post-Master'^s level. Forty-five hours of graduate study 
are necessary for the^'AA" certificate with 15 tq.2^hours of elect- 
ives in other disciplinary studies: 




Course No. Course Titles . Credit Hours 

Educ. 650 Problems in A^ult Education 1 -10 
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, ' Educ. 651 Program Planningr in Adult Educ. 4 

EJduc. 652 Administration and Supervision 

/ . ' in Adult Education ' 4 

, Educ.. 653 ^ Adult Learning '4 

Educ.-;-(i54 Research in Adult Education 4 

.* ^ Educ,"^699 Field Study in ABE 1 - 8 

Electi^^B^ (Interdisciplinary studies and 

I selected. courses) 15 - 24 y> 

^ ' Desired outcomes of the **AA" Program. Dyring the courses it 

..56 expected^^taat both teacher and pupils will derive^ the following 
attitudes, s'kiJ^ and knowledges ^as a resoJt of learning experiences 
- J^gatneref^- froTn\the course (s). Agafc it should be stronglv^ empha- 
that the e^ipertise, attitudes, skills and^nojvledges used and 
'.!^ve!oWa in w-cf Efeg with the students wiU be oi utmost impotlance. 
And, th^^annetjfi^hich these are used will be most important -to 
' tile ^tte^^lo^nem:^ the Program aiHi'the teacb€fs enrolled Jn fhe. 
* ' ^ P^^e?:anlTJG^ ^SS'^^^rg^^^^w^^ oppojSanity 
for mrensLve ^d extensive r^^i^^ in.ibe tieJjL- Cou?5$ 651 was. 
des%ji€d_to_ prviR^te knowledges amF'slalJs fn^e"ta^k.of ^orogi'am* 
planning ?or«li4«educaJ^adalS^ Course Sa^L-ernp^asizes the neefC « 
andniethjQ^ of teadiing personnel 'to 'j^ 

thai i^uld bl effective a^,ajpRlte66fe jfep -die -ac^'eillGTi of capabilfc^. 
ties desfgnai^t^^proippte,'^^^ teachers in ,the 

classroom^ ifl^ teacKthy^jjnJt IfVem ;:tf^eprive3 areas.^ Course 654^ ^as 
designed as.^^liafhing experieSiei to further extend the skills and 
knowledges .a^^fiO^ in Course 5jt2, Research in Edj^tion., Course 
699 was de^^j^^fifd as,a field stud^^^rb^reih each student, or a, group 
of students coald^^iivestigate wobremi in adult basic' eQtication, ^ , 

Relationshiiife B^ween t^e^^jister's pVogram and the' "AA'* pro* 
gram. The two grao^jSig piSpfjyranis ^*ere designed^to aid "and aug- 
ment each other. Th^*"iiA^ Program was to provide a contimious 
avenue of academic pufsuit^.beyond the Mas£er's program. As such, , 
the post-Ma3ter*s Prograr^.^was so structured, that transitions from 
one to the other , were ryade, i^ithout difficulty. >?The student, once 
having been admitted'^ the graduate Schcw)! of ASU and having 
maintained a "fi/^^ayerage and {Drilled all reqaiy^ments for the Mas- 
ter's degree, had only io apply for admission td the "A A" Program, 
^ be appointed a;i advisor, and hav^ a prospectus "df his program pre- 
* scribed and approved, by the Dean of the Graduate School. That last 
procedure constituted the major problem of the process. During' 
the early. periods o^, the students enrollment in the Master's Pro- 
gram, those studen|!s who evidenced promise of having great academic 
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. • potential were encouraged to continue their work in ABE on the 
' '^•^A" level. ' ^ * 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATIONVERSUS ADULT EDUCATION 

Many have expressed et5ncem over the fact that Alabama Stale 
University has de\eio{5ed a graduate txnpgram in ABE rather than in 
a broader fields adult education. Tnere are several reasons for the 
approach made by the staff at*ASU. When the Project was first in- 
itiated the prime purpose wa^ to develop teachers with capabilities 
in .VBE. It seemed feasible to assume that the most logical way to 
attack the problem of illiteracy in the state was to assist in increas- 
ingilie skills and insight.s of teachers who had been selected ta'work 
with undereducated adults."^ It also seemed quite evident th^t'meth- 
ops and materials used in the regular school program would be totally 
unsuitable for the imdereducated adult. Xn attempt was made to 
avoid duplication of etfort in program de\elopment by the four major 
institutions of higher learning in the state. Alabama State Univer- 
sity is the only university in the State, and perhaps in the region, 
that has a program stni:tly designed to train teachers who will work 

, with *basic level undereducated -and adult education. The staff at 
ASU maintains that aH learners 18 years of age or older |Who are en- 
gageil in academic pursuits at the po.st-secondary level are engaged 
in^adult education. Those *\vho are below the twelfth grade level, 
or who are functioriin^ beluw this level, represent' the target popula- 
tion for ABE programs. At present, in Alabama, the target popula- 
tion is comprised of those who have less than a fifth grade eciucation. 
^hus. in the mind of the writer, the thesis that there is a distinct 
,.^difference between the philosophy of the two schools seems to be a 
tenable one. At Alabama State University, our program is concerned 
with developing tipachers who can relate to disadvantaged adult 
,learp^r.s and thiis*assist in decreasing the pdckets of poverty and 

' f)2:irorance that terirf to increase within the Stale. 

' / \ . '.f 7 ^ 

, WoVATIVE^AlND CREATIVE ACTIViflES CONTRIBUTING 
/ . .-Tbl.^ROGRAM DEVELOPMENT' 

.''^ , Activities and innovations presented* in this report are those that 
•♦^iri'the opinion of ^^e writer — made 4Ke most significant contri- 
! > fejgtions to the grow£h ^nd development of the ABE program at ASU. 
^^'^Jiave i^uggested tf^ft^t.the man> task>,'^echhiiiues, and procedures 
'^u/<i?i- in .program development are ijuite interrelated^ There may ap- 
*pear^W>be overlapping <ir redundancy^in data on the many types of 
acti\ ities,. ^For exanrrpje, an extensive 'number of consultants were 
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used,*1)ut they rendered services in jna^ys^^reas - — staff development, 
program de\elopment, prescribing courses fur the graduate program 
in ABE, serving as resource persons for the several summer insti- 
tutes, and providing advisor>' services for the total development of 
the project and program. , The Question has been repeatedly asked: 
"What was done; how was it done; and why was it done?*' An at- 
tempt will be made to present some innovati\e activities that helped 
develop the program. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT/PROGRAM 

The state^ objectives of the Project were: 

1. J To ded^ease the number of illiterates ^ '850,000 twenty-five 
: yearS[of age or older in Alabama. 

2r' To dey^op a professional staff wijthin the state with capabil- 
: ' , ity aaidi expertise sufficient to tackle the problem of illiter- 
; ; acy. ' | : « 

3. To develop courses on the' graduate level that would assist 
ABE tea<}h^rs| in gaining knowledges and skills for use in 
working with -ABE learners. 

4. To assist in improving and extending the pre-service and in- 
service prograni provided ABE teachers by the State of Ala- 
bama. 

5. To strengthen the lines of communication between SDE, and 
the university staff in their fight against illiteracy in the 
State, of. Alabama. . • \ 

The stated objectives of the -Program were an extension af the 
objectives of the Project. Whereas the purposes of the Project were 
to develop courses for the improvement of ABE teachers, the central 
purpose of the Program was to develop a graduate program in ABE 
for ABE teachers. The specific purposes of the Program were: 

L To develop an adeq^uate and callable staff on the university 
level for Ihe training of ABE teachers in Alabanfia. 

2. To provide consultant services for local systems in ABE.* 

3. To provide an academic "backlog" of trained personnel in 
ABE. I 

4. ^To create more public awareness ^of the problem of illiteracy 
in the state. 

5. To develop a program on the graduate level that had the "re- 
spectability'* of other academic programs on the campus. 

6. ' To develop materials and methods that were more suitable 
to the. training of adylts than the traditional^^inethods and 

, materials used. - \i {i. 
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THE OFF-CAMPUS CLASS PROGRAM * 

During 19^9-1970 the dnly off -campus classes conducted by ASU 
were under the auspices of and by the^ABE Project Earljer off- 
campus classes had been conducted by ATabama State College but had 
been discontinued. During the three-year interim of the ABE Pro- 
gram classes were organized and taught in the following sites: Eu- 
taw, 1 clas5, later expanded to 3 classes (with over 100 graduate 
students) and 1 undergraduate class'; Tus^egee, 2 classes; Tarrant 
City, 2 classes, Monroeville, 1 class; Eufaula, 1 class; and, during 
two years three classes typically enrolling 40 students each, 
have been conducted in Clayton, Alabama. Needless to say these 
off-campus clases, have significantly augmented the enrollment 
totals of Alabama State University. School superintendents, boards 
of education, and local schoM principals were quite helpful in devel- 
oping off-campijts classes by providing school facilities, furnishing 
utilities such as* heat and light- and even recruiting learners for the 
" classes. 

^ Other factors also contributed to the growth and development 
of the classes. These were: (l)'the inherent personal interest of the 
instructional staff in the pupils,. (2) the lack of cumbersome dela^ 
in registratio^n due perhaps to the smaller number of students reg^- 
istering. (3) the interest that^the ABE sfaff took in the acatemic 
records of the students, the smaller size of the classes that af- 
forded more individualiz^ attention to the needs of the students, (5) 
,the positive interpersogal relations existing between instructor and 
students, and finally, (6) the appreciation of the students as evi-' 
denced by their punctuality, attendance, and academic .endeavors in 
^the class. . 

The cooperation, punctuality, and devotion to duty of the off- 
campus students cannot be overemjibasized. It was they who played 
a major role in the recruitm6i3tW.d retention of other students. If 
the faculty rpanife'sted interest in the students by consistently 
reportmg to class despite- inclement weather conditions, the students 
reciprocated by developing a punctuality and an attendance record 
of greater than 95 percent. If a student was absent from class the 
teacher could rest assured that the absence was due to illness or 
death in the family, or some incident over which the student had no, 
control One .case in point is the very touching experience that oc- 
curred in one of the writer's classes. One of the students in the class 
had had the misfortune of having her son killed instantly in a car- 
truck accident. As soon as the instructor arrived on the campus for 
class several of the students informed him of the tragedy and advised 
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him of the fact ihat the mother — one of our students — was so **shook 
up" that she would bp unable to attend class, a^d please excuse her. 
Imagine th^ amazement of both teacher and Classmates \vhen the 
student appeared in person and asked to be given permission to leave. 
The atmosphere w^as ir^ieed tense with emotions. This incident was 
intensified in the mind of the writer by the fact that this pupil^ — 
Ihough, already having a Master's degree — took ever\' course thaj 
the other students took \^ho were •pursuing Master's degrep in 
the area of ABE. Thus far, the student, a/ full-time teacher, has 
taken more than 60 credit hours of work in ABE and^is still regis- 
tered in the»Program. When asked about h^r continued enrollment 
in the Program despite her Master's degree and 60 ^cumulated 
hours, sh|. replied **0h well, I like the Program and theW)urses; I 
can use so*me ^of the experiences in my regular classes ; anoL I like to 
I *be in class witl]^' my friendaii' 

J One rr^cident that was rather humorous to the ipstnfctor oc- 
curred after the instructor had driven through blinding s}|^ts of 
rain to get to class. Many drivers — particularly those with more 
sense than the instructor — had pulled to the side of'tiie road to wait 
for th^ wind and the rain to subside. The teacher drove on hoping 
that Jre would eventually run out of the storm. Tlie teacher finally 
arrived at the class meeting site, still during thejain. But, imagine 
the teacher's surprise when he noted that the parking lot was crowd- 
ed with cars, and hardly a student absent. *'\yhat are you all doing 
h^re in the midst of all of this storm?" asked the teacher. ''You're 
/here" was the unanimous response. "Why," retorted the teacher, **A 
/ fool would have better sense than to come out in weather like this, 
even' for a class." "You didn't seem to have better sense than to 
. come out," retorted the class. "I just didn't want you to come out — 
even in weather like this and find the teacher not here," stated the 
instructor. "The same goes for us, too. We didn*t want you to come 
here and^not find us here." - \ • 

Such spirit as this and such attitudes as these more than recom- 
pen.se the faculty f6r their time and effort in driving the several 
'hundred miles weekly to teach students. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

An acceptable program for the training of teachers to work with 
disadvantaged adults cannot thrive in the kind of structured, pro- 
^ ^ gram that is usually ^evident in th$ average traditional college or 
university. Realizing this, the ABE staff at ASU attempted t0 de- 
velop a learning climate in which four major elements were fostered. 
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Flexibility, Flexibility is of immense importance in developing- 
an effective program for underedWated adults. Since thpse indi- 
viduals are usually heads of families^\hey must work. Also they have 
' many responsibilities and may not always be able to attend class on 
schedule. At the end of the day*s \v6rk they may be tired and men- 
tally sluggish. In \new of these condiVions their instructional pro- 
gram must be flexible. The program \i4eds to exhibit flexibility in 
scheduling, in tbe time that the class vitieets, in the place that it 
meets, and in the amount and kinds of materials to be learned. The 
learner should be encouraged' to proceed.^ his own pace, learning 
those things that he considers important VdKhim. Thus, in order to 
drive home this point to our graduate stiiaents, our program built 
in this flexibility. Hopefully, they in turn\b\ild it into their ABE 
classroom. 

Accessibility. The second, element' of tti^e ^irogram essential to 
development and progress was accessibility.J'Reg\rdless of how well 
the program has been planned and promot^i,! andVegardless of the 
academic "^pptentials and facilities of the( tollege or university, if 
these are "not accessible to the individuals Shau need \hem nlost, {he 
intended ser\ices are likely to be ineffectivj^.X Lt was tkis factor that 
influenced the regional project and the stateMepartnneiVt to encour- 
age off -campus classes — carrying the sgkicei to the pebple rather 
than waiting for the people to come to the campos. Doing so resulted 
in off -campus classes being the^ biggest poon to\\he developmer 
the^ Program in' the ^SU ^vstem- 



The question ^ay well be asl 
^vth of off-campus classes Mn 



ked: "How do yb\i account for the 
"growth of off-canipus classes Mn the 'ABE JProgram at ASU?*' The 
answer is simple. First, the ABE staff had the sutoort of both the 
regioWl project and the state department in promo&ng and encour- 
aging fi^e development of orv-campus and off-campus" classes. And, 
the suppm?t was *not vocal alone. Funds were provided for the in- 
structional sta^ to travel to outlying areas for classes. Irflft)ortant 
Uoo was the decli6^ion and commitment of the ABE staff to the 
^Project and Program. Though limited in number — only three on 
the staff — no local community seeking professional assistance for a 
class or for services as a consultant AvaX^vgir denied. This fact, per- 
haps as mucH .as any ot/her, contributed to \he excellent attendance 
» record that was evident *in {ill of tne off-campus centers. Too, the 
ABE staff took, an interest in the p^sonal problems of each student. 
This also had great effects upon theiiN^rale.'^ 

Acceptability. Regardless of/ how a^^ies^ible the program may 
be, if it does not dovetail with jche essentm| element acceptability 
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trouble is in .store. There are those maintjain th^^t standards are 
sacrificed when a program is madt flexible enou^^h tt^ meet learners* 
needs'^nd is accessible to all. The ABE staff at ASU feel differently. ^ 
'We feel that the more humane yoli make the instructional process, 
and the more interest yuu take in learnet\s. the mure academic per- 
formance, you get. This Is to say that" mere "li]>-5«er\ ire" will not get 
the job done. Educators at all levels Ka\e tried the "Get tough with 
em" policy and the **Xo nunsen>e theory" and ap])arently they have 
not worked. Due umenjiary proof ? The growing number of function- 
■ ally illiterates in Alabama. ai]d all of theni are not in the ranks of 
pre-college. 

Respectability. There may 1^0 those stilj jyound who feel that 
unless a program or a course .js snrper-rigoroius : unless it is frustrate 
• ing: unless it provokes fear and insecurity in the learner: and unless 
. it attempts and tends to dehumanize th? learner, it lac|<s **respecta- 
bility*' and cannot be accjepted as a bona fide course of study on the 
^ university level. This theory is perhaps a carry-over from Plato the 

«.Kiite ph/ilosopher of Greece. But. Plato*s thesis tha't educatio^i is 
ly for the academically elite has been repudiated t^me and agaiif 
by educators that were as relevant and erudite (if nk more so) as 
Plato, • We have tried the *;pedantic," We, like William James, 
bejieve that *That which works is>,true. the rest is irrelevant.*' 

TANGIBLE GAINS: ECONOMIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
AND SOCIAL ' ^ ^ 

The ABE Program has resulted in tangible gains for Alabama, 
for Alabama State University, and for local communities. Three 
types of gains have, been e\ident: econom^, educational and social. . 

Economic u:ains. The economic gains are perhaps the most ap- 
parent of the three gains made, because it is much more difficult 
to as.-^ess academic accomplishments and social processes than it ig 
to tabulate dollars and cents. Vast amounts of funds have been 
provided to the Profect/ Program by the Regfon IV Proj.ect, HEW, 
and the state department. During the first phase, the Region IV 
Project provided more than $30,000 for operation. In addition 
to this, hundreds of dollap were provided for^uppletmrrrtary instruc- 
tional materials, travel for the ABE staff, and honorariums and travel 
for the consultants. Over the five-year period, more than $100,000 
have been, provided the Program, by the regional project. <^ 

During the summer of 1971, HJIW funded a three-week in.stitute 
*"on the ASU campus at a cost of $100,000. This institute brought 100 
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participants to. the campus /rom 17 states. During the summers of ' 
1970, 1972, 1973, and 19U, the state department funded four sum- 
mer institutes for ABE personnel on the ASU campus at a cost of 
over.$3.000 per institute. The state department has also sponsored 
ABE classes on- and off-campus for under-edycated adults, by pro- 
viding funds for materials and instructional services. In addition 
• to .this, hie state department has provided funds for the publication 
of two handbooks in adult basic education. , ^ 

f'inally, another economic asset to the University in particular 
and the state in general are the tuitions paid by the hundreds of 
'students who have taken ABE courses. The Program has enrolled 
approximately 100 students per quarter or semester during the five 
year iftterim that it has been on the campus. Considering tuition 
and fees a sjze^ble sum has been paid to the University by Ihe ABE 
"Program in only^five years. This amounts to a sizeable sum; more 
than $200,000 brought to the University by the ABE Program in 
only five years. / - 

Individuals from local communities have received some economic 
benefits from the P/ogram. The n|ftny off-campus clasrses have. given, • 
teachers the opportunity for' continuing their academic study without 
the* expense- of distant travel, which would in many cases be pro- 
hibitive *f or those' low « in economic status. 
. ' ' * * * 

' The educational gain. Both the state, the University, and people 
at the loral level have profited by the Program. ,The njany consult- • 
ants visiting 'the campus have added stature and stamina to the in- 
structional program' ;o teachers in the ABE Program, as well as those 
in, the public school systems, have been brought into contact with 
consultants and scholars they iriight not have met otherwise. Also as 
a result of the program the ABE staff has interacted with hundreds 
of ^teachers in th^r in-service training pi^ogram in the public schools. 
As mentioned4)efor'e,»placing the off -campus classes in close proximity 
\with the pupils niade the training program more accessible to them, 
t;esultinffili educational gains. 

The social ^ains. The sociai 'gains may be a little fhore difficult 
to pinpoint. Nonetheless, there appears to be evidence — and this is 
, indeed a speculative statement — of social gains as a result of the 
program. For example, 'during the five summer institutes that have 
^ begn conducted on dkmpus there have been little or no unpleasant in- \ 
[^cidents of an interrAciaKnature. The ASU staff has beep invitecf as ' 
consultants to some of the larger predominantly white schools in 
the^ state. It is suggested thab'when parents can sit-down and talk 
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together, ''reason together, and learn together, it makes it far easier 
for their offspring to do so. Thus the ABE Program may have far 
reaching effects in the creation of understanding and the changing 
pf attitudes among the learners of all ages. 

RECRUITMENT, RETENTION, AND REORGANIZATION 

The recruitment task proved to be the easiest of all the 'tasks 
attempted by the ABE staff. This was greatly- due to the cooper- 
ative actions of the State Department of Education, the Region 
IV Project, and students enrolled in the graduate program. During 
the initial phase of the program the state department provided tuition 
for ABE teachers in the following school systems conducting ABE 
classes: 'Jefferson County, Birmingham, Monroeville, Tuskegee, 
Greene County, and Montgomery County. Of?-campus classes in 
these six centers formed the nucleus of the recruitmei^ program and 
the enrollees gave the thrust that resulted in an eventual Enrollment ^ 

• in ABE classes of approximately 200 pupils per quarter. The Region 
IV Project contributed to the -task by allowing funds that were 
originally specified for consultant services ta be used for travel of 
the instructional staff in ogling to the various instructional c|||ters. 
The ABE students, once they had a feel for the program's philosophy 
and psychology, found it to be quite different from the traditional 
training program and were instrumental in inducing other students 
to enroll in the programi, > ' 

Perhaps the foremosvt influence in the recruitment program was 
the attitude of the administrator and area supervisors of ABE on the 
state MeveL The state coordinator and a^; least three of his staff, 
^rolled in graduate courses at ASU. Though this may hive been ^ 
spavly a "beau geste/' it influenced many ABE teachers to enroll, 
y^Mh the idea that: *Tf the program is significant enough for state 

^ officials to enroll, there must be something to it." . 

Retention. The process of retention presented a more difficult 
task. Though the Project had effective cooperation from the state 
department, and Region IV Project, and students, the acid test was, 
and is, the ability of the ABE staff to retain the students once 
they have been motivated to enroll. If convincing them that^ the 

' . program was genuine; that the philosophy was tenable; and that the 
procedures would .succeed ; it was evep more difficult to convince 
it^members of the ABE staff that such procedures had possibilities, 
'if, the students had a ^'tongue in cheek'' attitude toward the 

' ^ program when it was first presented to^them, the staff tooK tongue 
out of cheek and openly expressed the idea thaf ''this simply will 
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not wo/k i;i training adults." Time and again, the director stressed 
— to^oth learners and instructors — the difference between tr.^ 
ing^and educating. You train sUb-human beings. You educate hu^ 
mans. And though we h'ave not fuiiy arrived in convincing the faculty 
of the logic of the process, we seem to be well on the \vay.,_The irony 

^ of the situation appears to be the fact that in many instances stu- 
dents have^ grasped the idea before the instructfional staff. The 
criticism was, and perhaps still is, that/^Tou can^t be too permissive 
with students and expect them to learn; students flock to easy 
courses ;»€tudents learn best when you give them the /no nonsense, 
get lough with 'em policy'; etc., etc. Nonetheless, the writer sub- 
scribes to the theory that people learn best when the learning envir- 

• onment is most conducive to learning. And coeifciori does not appear 
to engender that environment.'' 

Reorganizationy In developing a program that would provide 
practical assistjancy to the ABE teacher, the effort was made to es- 
tablish the same-iSype of learning environment in the courses that 
one would be expfected to develop in the ABE classroom. In order 
to do this, reorMmization was imperative. For example, the auto- 
cratic approach yby faculty was discouraged. Learner^ were encour- 
aged — if heed be — to disagree with the ijaculty without fear of 
reprisals in grading; they were encouraged tcj seek new methods and 
new answers to old problems; testing, as sbch, was deemphasized 
and in ore stress was placed upon teaching"; respect for the worth 
and digjjiity c(f each individual was held upper-most in the minds of 
tl/e learnersf Faculty advised: "I want you' to provide the same' 
type of cla^snpom climate and learning environment ^in your cl^ss- 
room as ydu find in this dassroom." Each student was promised a 
' $10 rewaytl for each time the instructor intentionally humiliated him 
before ni/e class, and the class agreed that indeed the student had 
been intfentionally humiliated by the instructor. 



UNDERGRkoUATE COURSES IN ABE 



During the first year if the Projfect two courses in adult basic 
Tueation were offeree^ ancR developed. ' Course 401, Fundamentals' 
for Teaching in Deprived AVeas, acquainted, the students with the 
^characteristics of the deprivk learner; the effects of environment 
upon academic performance ;\the need for' ''empathy" rather than 
sympathy in instructing the deprived; some positives, of the disad- 
vi^ntaged learner fand the needlfor a '*new breed'' of teacher to Wk 
with learners in this category. \ Course 402, Foundations for Tfeachr 
in Deprived Are^s, was concerned with , those philosophical, psycho- 
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logical, and socioeconomic factors that had great impact upon the 
^BE learner and suggested implications for the teacher assigned to 
work with learners in deprived areas. 

Course 401, Fundamentals for Tes^ching^n Deprived Areas, has 
been made a required undergraduate purse for all ''elementary rna- 
jors" graduating from the 'College of Education at ASU. This 
recommendation was made through the influence of Dr. Zelia Evans', 
Chairman of the Division. Dr. Evans having on numerous occasions 
served as instructor, consultant, and advisor of the ABE Program 
at ASU. evideJitly felt that the type of learning experiences provided 
by the course would be relevant, to the type of experiences that the 
students would find valuable to themselves when they began ,work 
in elementary schools, particularly in the less affluent areas of Ala- 
bama. And, considering the great and grave probl^ of /'bussing'' 
pupils across cultural boundaries. Dr. Evans might ^ve had a tena- 
ble pwint. Would that the same insight could have b'een made^ in the 
case of ''secondary majors." Of equal importance in the reasoning 
of the program director was the ,knowledge th^^ large proportion 
of Alabamans ABE teachers were recruited from the elementary 
classro^»ms. » . ^ 

COOPERATIVE ACTION AND SUPPORT • 

Cooperative action contributed much to the development of the 
ABE Program at ASU. Mention has already been made of the co- 
operation and assistance of the ASU faculty and the many consult- 
^nts visil:ing the program. Without the' cooperative action and 
assistance of the following agencies and persons, the program could 
not 
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have made the- progress that it did. 



Cooperative action. Cooperative action w^as manifested <it four 
s: the regional. stataP^ university,^ and at the local level. The 



a^jpi^univers ^ . 

r^giV>nal project staff] EQ^oif^^i*\^ro\\n^ |ind his associates, pi'oWd- # 

luch assistance tWrgugh continued conferences, visits tp the cKm- 
'US, land reviews ^of the ABE Program. The State Department of i 
Mudation through Normaij 0. Parker andrhis staff provided invalua- 
le assistance 'in the recruitment of students and suggestions fort 
progrlam development. The ASU staff w^re very- helpful by serving 
as consultants and instructors and by supporting the requests for' 
prograWi approval by tKe Graduate Council of the University. •Co- 
,operati>;e action and interest was evidenckl at the local level by su- 
petintehdents, teachers,' and citizens. Facilities were provided for 
t)ie prolram at no cost to the ^University, in many instai}bes super- 
/intendeiifs and supervisors encouraged tReir teachers tp enroll in th^ 
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Supplementary support. At first, tHe program had not deveU 
•oped to-the extent that it was self-supporting. At^that time the 
regional project and the state department saw the need for providing 
additional funds to operate the prograiji;^ This supplementary sup* 
port was in the fs)rm of finance for professional literature/ instruc- 
tional materials, equipment, stipends, two graduate asi^ants for 
the program, and funds whereby a large number of competent con- 
sultants could be engaged. ' f ^ 

Outside agencies. Mention ha*' been made in /a previous se(jJ:ioii 
of this reporfof the many agencies that have rendered services and 
given support to the program. Agencies sucb as the Community Ac- 
tion Program, the Manpower Training Developriifent Program^ Volunl 
teers ^n-ServiCe to America, vocational agencifes,*.andNotbers have 
encouraged their instructionaUand administrative personnel to ^?oll . 
in classes and, in many cases, have used the ABE staff asNionsuTtants 
and/or instructors in their programs. Businefss and industry have, 
on several occasions, secured members of the/staff to make presen- ' 
tations 'and serve as consultants in their programs. During' the 
early stages of the project Area Manpower Ir 
of Staff ( A^IDS) provided assistance \)y ma 
ment, and its staff available for the prog/ 
ABE staff at ASU w^as .often invrted to 



t^tute for Development 
ing its facilities, equip- 
at ASU. Also, the 
ijticipate in the training 



ram 



program ^at AMIDS. It is suggested that^ 3ivi'thout the qooperation of 
all of.thes^ individuads and agencies the ABE Program at ASU coitld 
not have gotten off to a good^ start. Also, the cooperative a^ition 
of these agencies, did much to develop i>ublic awareness of the pro- 
gram. 
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SUPPORTING DATA' 

In order to giye validity ,to the report it seemed essential to sub- 
mit supporting cl^ta to provide some cjocumentary evidence of findings 
pi*esented in the report. In developing the report it seemed impor- 

, tant to (1) determine the kinds of data needed for the report, (2) 
determine the soiirce of data, (3) determine the methodi to be used 
m acquiring and collecting the xlata, ancl (4) determine the, manner 

.in which the collected data would be treated. 

^ • Kinds of data. The following kinds of information were consid- 
ered to be cssentml for the development of the report: (1) the 'initia- 
tion of the Project, (2) |he type of program to be developed, (3) the 
population for which the program was ^being developed, (4) oii'ani- 
zation and operatiort^ the program, (5) the persistent projblems 
confronting, the staff attempting to develop the program^ "(6) > 
stren;gtjis and weaknesses of the pre-sarvice and in-service programs 
in Alabama, (7) the human resources oVthe University campus'that 
could be used to^J^antat^e in the prognOn, and (8) the Availability 
of resources outside the campus that could be used in the program. 

Sources of the data. TheMata were collected from many, and. 
varied sources: (1) the administrative staff of the University) (2) 
selected members of the instructional staff at ASU; (3) area super- 
visors with the State "Department of Education; (4) supervisors and 
teachers with ABE progrhmsNn their school systems; (5) studenta„ 
enrolled in ABE courses for graduate credit; (G) outstanding educa- 
tors invited to the campus as consultants in ABE; and (7) the series 
of conferences, consortia and regional meetings in ABE. 

' Collecting the data. \Mt\ny methods and techniques were used 
i;i collecting data. In most instaaces the kinds and sources of the 

^ data determined the method or technique to be used in acquiring the 
•*data. )The following*- methods were used: (1) review of theTlitera- 

^ ture released by SDE, the regional project, and local school systems; 
(2) informal conferences with menibei^$ of the ASU staff; (3) in- 
formal talks with the students and lo^al personnel; (4) question- 
naires mailed to super\'i^ors. superintendents, scho61 principals, and 
ABE teachers. Questionnaires were also sent to participants* who 

* ^ere involved in the summer institutes conduc^ted on the ASU car^i- 
pus; and (5) letters and questionnaireW'.mail^ to the many mtU^jv* 
duals who had visited the ASU campus as consultants for tKe Pro- 
gram. . • * \ 1 ' 

Analysis and treatment of data. Data fromHIig^ciyjeStionnaires 
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— a different qu^tionnaire was prepared fV the different groups 
to which the questi*)nnaire was sent — were tabulated and organized 
for presentation in the report. Notes on th^ progress and" develop- 
ment of the Project /Program were reviewed andNipdated. Financial 
budgets were reviewecPand class roll books were studied to determine 
the amount of finance expended and .the approximate number' of 
pupils enrolled. The roster of the consultants visitmg the campus 
was reviewed and tabulated. During the Spring quVter' of 1974 
each of thfe students enrolled in ABE classes — both oii-campus and 
V off-campus — was interviewed to gain inputs on how me students 
. .felt about* the Prpjectj^Program. The data ^re presented\in the fol- 
Mowing.'section.injtabulated from for>brevity. 

TK;^ ABE staff listed 25 categories or activities in Which the 
staff eugaged'ir] its attempt to develop the Project," the staff, and 
^ th(> PKogram (Tafcle I). The KBE staff attempted to assess \he ef- 
^ fecinyeipes^.of e^ch of the activities by rating the ef^rt expended or 
, th^ results of the efforts upon the development of me three phases of 
tjie FtAjjjiict/Program. Each category or activity was rated by means 
k w?eig»lvted five-point scale. If the effort was definitely pronounced, 
.or *vf-the!!hctivity was fonsider,ed to be quite effecti^ve, the efibrt 
or acfiv'itX.Vvas: given a weighted score of 5, meaning "To a veW 
great extent/' ' If -the effort was negligible or very hmited or if the 
activity was considered to be ineffective, the category^ or activity 
, , would be rated. 1> ''To little or no extent." For ex^mpN, in T^able I,\ 
Category 4, Use of Consultants, the category or.s^ctivity received a 
rating of 5 in all three phases, of the program: P/pject development, 
Staff deve}opnient, and Prograni development. Category or activity 
presents a different statistic. Category ISyreceived a wfei^hted 
^/^ore of to little or no ^extent -r- on Protect development and 
Staff development, and a scor^ of 3 on progr^ development. This 
indicates i'hat very little done by the ABE staff in the i^rea of 
publication^ during Project development ^nd, Staff, development, and 
only^small improvement 'i^, publications duriiVg Program develcip^rient. 
. It/seems impqrtant to note that the 25 categories or activitfe^ run 
^ continuous thre^ through the three phases of the Program. 
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riMATED EXPENDITURE OF EFFORT ON 
^ PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

Weighted Scores: 5—k very great extent; 4— Great extent; 3— Som4 
extent ; 2 — Small extent.; 1— Little or no extent. 





. Category " 


Project 
Develop- 


staff 
Develop- 


Program 
Develop- 
ment 


/ 


1. 


Recruitment and Retention 


pr 
0 


A 

4 


*> 
0 


4.0 / 


o 


Staff Development 


C 
0 


c 
0 


0 


cc n / 


3. 


Methods and Materials * 


c 

0 


A 
ft 


0 


4.0 




Use of*Consultants 


r 
& 


5 




5.0 




Use of Supporting Staff* 


O 

o 


0 




o.b 


' 6. 


Use of Outside Agencies 


0 


D 


PC 

0 


PC C\ 

5.0 


Effort Expended in 


/ 










Program Planning 


r 


4 


5 ^ 


4.6 


8. 


In-service^and Pre- 


/ 










service Programs 


/ 


5 


5 


5.0 


9. 


Summer Institutes 


/ 


5 


5 » 


4.3 




Regional Conferences 


j ■ 










(SREB and SDE) 




b 


PC / 

0 ^ 


PC A 

. 5.0 


11. 


State Planning Meetings 




5 


.5 ' 


cr A 

5.0 


12. 


Services Rendered to 












Other Agencies 


/ 3 


5 


5 


A 0 

4.3 


13. 


'Acquisition of Equipment 


5 


5 


5 


5.0 


14. 


Use of Multi-media in 












Instruction 


3 


4 


5 


4.0 


15. 


Publications o 1 


1 


1 




1.6 K 


16. 


Consultant Services 












Rendered Institutions 


5 


• 5 , 


5 


5.0 


17. 


Creating Public Awareness 


5 


5 






13. 


Emphasis on Leadership 


3 , 


•5 




4.3 


19. 


Instructional Improvement 


3 


, 5 




4.3 


20. 


Emphasis on Human Relations 5 


5 


5.0 . V 


21. 


Pupil-Teacher Relationships 








■ \ 


22. 


Increase in^^Pupil Enrolhnents 


3 


4 


» 9 


4.0 


23. 


Extent of Yjsibilitv of 








4.3. . 




ABE Prograr/ 


3 


5 ' 


5 


24. 


Flexibility xvl Scheduling 


5 


5 


■ 2 


/ 4.0 


25. 


Accessibility of A^E Program 


5 


'5 


( 2 / 


' 4.0 i ■' 
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TABLE II 



FUNDINGS FOR PROJECT/PROGRAM 



Item 


1969-70^ 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


TOTAL 


Summer 
Institutes 


$35,000 


$96,696 


$35,000 


$35,000 


?30,000 





Region IV 
in ABE 


$35,000 


$35,000 


$35,000 


$11,500 


? 5i500 




Printing 




J- 

$19,500 

c 


<3» r% AAA 

$ 2,,0v0 


<3» 1 Cf AA 

$ 1,500 


<J O CAA 

$ 2,500 




Graduate 
Assistants 


$ 5,000 


$ 5,000 


$ 5,000 


$ 4,000 


$ 4,000 




Special 
Projects ^ 






$ 3,600 


$ 5,000 


$ 3,600 




Regional 
Meetings 


$ 600 


$ 600 


$ 650 

W ' 


p— = — 

$ 800 


$ 600 




f 

•Consultants 


$ 2,500 


$ 1,500 


$ 2,000 


$"1,500 


$ 2,500 




Campus 
Conferences 




$ 800 


$ 850 


$ 1,800 






^ 

Instruction 


$ 4,000 


$ 2,500 


$ 450 


$ 300 






Instructional 
Material 


.$ 1,000 


$ 1,200 


$^ 850 


.$ )doo 


$ 1,626 






i 




0 
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f I . TABLE III 

* ARE CLASSES ON-CAMPUS AND OFF-CAMPUSi 



CATEGORY 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 

No. of ABE Classes ' 6 . 12 15 20 35 

Student EnrolliTient 140 372 511 462 535 

Institute *^ 

Participants J5 97 , 94 • 60 . *\^60 * 

No. of Instructors \ 

on ABE Staff^ 1 2 2 3*3 

No. of Graduate 

Assistants 2 2 2" 1 1 

No. of In-Service % 

Workshops . ^ 6 6 # 3/ 

Workshop 

Participants 444 980 371 



Note: During the initial period of the Project the ABE staff was 
working merely part-time in the Project. That is the staff 
was also engaged in teaching classes in fields other than ABE. 

Note: Tuition for the courses varied. On an average, however, tui- 
tion is computed at $21 per hour for graduate students. 

* Data based upon estimates for the classes 
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Part V 
THE SUMAAARY 
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/ 



SUMMAI 

The p.urpose Mre is to give a hjfief resume of the information 
given in the other (four sections of /h\ report. The resume will b"e 
presented in three /brief sections: 

A. Project Defvelopment 

B. Staff Development 

C. Program I evelopment 

Ifrojfct Dev^tDprnrnt 

Four types o^stasks .were tackled dluring the initiatory stages 
the Project. IhW weVe: (Ij the inijtial tasks, \(2) the develop- 
mental tasks, (3) the\pperation'al tasks. 



or 



Develop^ij 



The initial tapks 
l^ctivities as: 

Securing administrative sancti 
th^ Projeqt on the ASU campui 



and (4) the crucial tasks, 
e initi^lstasks involved such problems and/ 



for the establishment of 



2. y Developinir institutional support forN;he Project. 

3. Securft>g u competent staff for development of the Project. 

4. Developinir staffr members on the ASU^acidty to be used 
. as instructors. 

5. Deyelopinir courses in ABE ovt the graduate level. 

The developniental tasks. The developmental tasks involved such 
problems and/or Activities as: 



% ratio: 




ile for Project developm^i,. ^ 
Creating i ?Hblica^areness .of the need foj>^^ie Project. ' 
Strengtheiiing the lines of commum/e^ons between^ ASU, 
SDE, Regibn IV Project, -ftii^^|jaL>^ \ 
E ^ Developing full involvement o^^Wier supporting agenci^$. 
5. Securing ^Ad developing supWt for. the. Project. ^] 

The operationaK tasks. They<^erational tasks revolved ar6und 
five- l^ser tasks th^ seemed ^^sential for su6cessful operationj of 
the Project: 



1. *Securing consultants of nation J ^tature to serve as consult- 

ants for the PiH)ject. " 

2. Orientation and utilization of ASU staff members Xp serve 
as advisors, Consultants, and instructors in the Project. 

3. Developing a Project design that evidenced flexibility^ ; ac- 
^ cessibility, acceptability, and resi)ectability on the ASU Cjam- 
^ pus^and throughout the State of Alabam^ 41 
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Total commitment of the ABE staff to fulfilhjrient of^^ro^Mr 
purposes. / / 

5. A more comprehensive concept of the tei^m "se^ice to the 

community.'^ / / \ ^ 

/ ^ 

The crucial tasks. Five tasks that tend y6 be crucial to the suc- 
^ss of the Project- were and still are: 

1. The problem or task of reconciling innovative and creative 
cbncepts of modern education with tho^e existing concepts 
in htgher education that are more remote and traditional. 

2. The need to solve the problem of decrease in program flexi- 
bility and the increase W strict^t program structure that 

N • tends to institutionalize the ABE Program at ASU. ^ 

3. /Th^ rapidly emerging ^ntroversy over whether, or not the 
/ program and its semces shoul^ be carried to the people, 

\ ' or whether the traditional cancept of the college ^nd/or uni- 
versity should be continued. 

4. The problem of (^onvincing university staffs that^a learning 
, program can be flexible, accessible, acceptable^nd yet n^in- 

maintain respectability. . / • 

5. The crucial task of creating public ^wareness of the heed for 

^ tW Program that more than mere ft^p-service" will be given ^ 

to the Project/Program: ' / 

Many areas in Al^E received^ treatment in the report. Some of 
these were : f \^ v 

1. The number, of unclereducated, adults comprising the "target 
' population'^ if ABE in Alabama^ and the number of teachers 
of these 'adults who have received training from the ASU 
'Project/Prbgram. ' - y • 

The efforts. t6\ diminish this number of underevaluated. 
The effectiveness \f state, regional, and^tiational agencies 
in attacking the^roblem of illiteracy in the state. ^? , 
The exteht to which the ABE program evidenced* improve- 
ment within the last five years on the ASU campus. 
The extJnt to vvhich we see coordinated and cooperative effort 
\by national, regional, 'State, and local agencies. 

6. The extent to which institutions of higher learning (ASU) 
hkve been involved, and have, made Isignificant contribuitons 
toAadult basic educatio^^ / .V 

7. Th^ extent to which national, regional, and state agencies 
,have\ made significant contributi^p'ns to the development of 

leadei^ship at the loca} level. 
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The extent to which the ABE program evidenced significant 
/progress durin^g the last five years as a result of cooperative 
efforts among national, Regional, state, and local agencies. 
- 9. Thfe extent, to which there has been significant evidence of 
d staff .development and dissemination of ideas to and from 
*^ther states and regions, resuting in^aii upsurge in leader-- 
'sh\D at the local leyej. 

10. TheTxtent to ^^hich there has been a significant growth in 
the enrollmen'ls in on-campus and off.campus classes in ABE. 

^PURPOSES'AND/OR GOALS OF THE PROJECT 

The purposes of the ProjQct have been^ fulfilled and with con- 
tinUed administrative ^pport from the institution we may eventual- 
ly develop the first, adult basic education doctoral program jrWijre- 
dominantly black institution Jn the nation. These original purposes 
we. have met : ' , * ^ 

1.. To assii^t in improving the instruction of ABE learners at 
the locariqvel through the improvement of ABE teachers. 
*2. To develop a series of courses designed to enhhnce the capa- 
bility of potential 'ABE teachers in Alabama. 

3. ^To work closely ;with personnel of SDK and the regional proj- 
"ect in helping to improve the quality of *pre-service and in- 
Iservice programs in the state. , 

4. ^ ITo serve as liaison per3ons between ABE teachers at the local ' 
• level and those ^at the regional <level, through the improve- 
ment hi ABE teachers. (' ' 

5. To serve as consultants to personnel in ABE at the local level. 

6. To develop a rationale wherein a Program in adult education 
could be developed at the University level offering graduatfe ' 
degrees in the field. 

PROCEDURES USED TO ACHIEVE THE PURPOSES 

Many activities and techaique5^ were used in the attempt to de- 
velop the, Project. Working as a team the ABE staff and other in- 
wf^ted groups engaged in united effort to promote the Project. 
Sonie of the's^ctics used were: ^ 

1. Developing courses in the foundations; in the psychology of 
the adult learner; in methods and materials; in evaluation of 
an ABE Program; and in other related areas. ' 
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2. Engaging in in-service programs v^iih SDE and the Region 
IV Project on the state and regional level with the viewpoint 
of improving the traininc: programs of ABE personnel at the 
*local level. Materials developed at the in-service meetings 
were disseminated to other local programs. Also, materials 
developed on the university campus were made accessible to 
ABE personnel in the various school systems of the state. 

8. As members of the ASU faculty and as instructors of ABE 
classes off-campus, the staff was in the strategic position of 
atrengthening the lines of communication between university 
personnel and local communities, 

4. As a result of the formal Courses taught both on-campus and 
off -campus, our ABE staff was in position to help other ABE 
staffs in local communities to come to grips with some of 
' the problems encountered in attacking some' of the difficul- 
ties of te^aching disadvantaged adults. * - 
Improving- and strengthening the professional training of 
personnel. of the ASU faculty to the. extent ^that graduate 
programs could be better formulated and operated on the^ 
ASU cafnpus. ' ' ' , 

^ SERVICES.RENDEREI?JO COMMUNITIES, 
ORQANIZATIONS, AND AGENCIES - . 

Many services wer^rendered to local communities, organizations, 
and other agencies by the ABE staff, and the extensive nature of 
the services tended to give the ABE staff more experience? in work- 
ing on various problems. The following types of se^-vices were ren- 
dered : > ' ' 
' 1. Serving^as e6nsultahts on national, regional, state and local 
levels. ; 

2. Making formal presentations before various groups. « 

3. Serving as consultants for pre-service and in-service prQ 
g{-am&. 

4. Organizing and teaching graduate courses at the local level. 

5. Organizing and teaching classes for the undereducated adults 
on. -the university campus and in the local- community. 

6. Organizing and teaching classes for undergraduates in \oM 
cotDmunities. ' * ' , / 

\ 7. Serving as speakers for ^^Men^s Day" and ^^Laymen^s Day." 
8. Serving as consultants for personnel in Recreation /nd Play 
at the regional level.. |^ ^ , 



The services rendered to the various groups tended to provide 
visibility for the ABE Program at ASU. This visibility was reflected 
throughout the state and perhaps throughout /Region IV. Some of 
the agencies and groups served by the *ABE staff were : 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Development of Staff 



AMIDS — Area Manpower %stitute fo 
CAP — Community Action Program 

MDTA— Manpower Development Tr^ning Act } 
VISTA — Volunteers in Service to America ) 
Personnel^ vocational education at the state level. 
Personnel' of business^nd industry at the regional level. 

Staff Development in the Project/Program. Staff development 
was- another pro^em confronting the Project/Program. As men- 
tioned previously, the problem was so crucial that officials of SDE, 
SREB, and ABE staff at ASU concentrated the first three y^ars of 
the Project on the development of staff. Many procedures were used 



and many meetings were conducted in the effort, 
procedures used were: 



Some of the many 




1. Informal talks/with a faculty member of a small group of 

faculty members during which time the nature and purpose^ 

of the^'Proj^t were explained. 
2: Formal cpiriferen^es with faculty /members selected becaus^ 

of their/apparent interest in an/ understanding of the puf 

poses yi the program. ■ / / 

3. "Buzz/sessions" over a 9&ndv/ich anji^coffee during wHi</h 
time Ahe group 'to be or^ent^tofl could engage in- convers 
tiors' and discussions of tne/projeci and its progress. 

4. In-sfervice trair^ing progran/s wherein the ABE staff at A$U 
could engage in fndepth e/nfen^ces With visiting consultants 
considered knowledgeable invfne field. 

*. The series of regional/coii^rences sponsored by the R^ional 
IV Project for persoi^^kfrom SDE, the university staff from 
many universities,/graduate students, and cons)mants with 
national reputations. ^ 
6. The regional conferences conducted within Llie state by SDE 
for the traininK/of personnel from the state, university, and 
local levels. 

The extensive s^eries of local in-service meetings during which 
time the ABPV staff was* provided the opportunity to serve 
as consultants and/or observers. 

TKe series or one day "drive-in** conferences conducted On 
Saturdays on/ the ASU campus. 
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',9. The five .summer institutes conducted on the ASU. campus 
for the purpose of training ABE teachers> Approximately 
,374 -participants engaged in the institutes. Five hours of 
graduate credit, were awarded each ^rticipant, free of tjcP 
ition. Tuitions were granted ^by ASW. ^ ^ 

10. Three Consortia were conducted on the ASU campus. One 
consortium was for the administrative staff of the univer- 
sity. The secbnd consortium was for the supervisory staff — 
chairmen of departments, heads of f^ademic divisions, and 

. others of this caliber. The third consortium was for the in- 
structional staff at ASU includtng^the ABE staff and gradu- 
ate assistants.* Each consortium was designed tcji keep the 
ASIT staff informed on what was going on in thte Project/ 
Program. 

11. One of the features of the staff development* program that 
provided much growth and^progres& for the staff was the 
series o^ Saturday meeting's ^composed of ABE staff,' ASU 
faculty, graduate assistants iii the program, and. ASU stU7 

' dents enrolled /"in the graduate program. Consultants were 
used to serve ;as- observers and join in the semi-formaK dis- 
cussions that^ ensued. Thus, many academic levels represent- 
ing many academic disciplines resulted in much interaction 
between staff, students, ,and consultants. 

12. During the staff development program — which incidentally 
• permeated all three phases of the Project/Program develop- 
ment process — mWe than fi;fty consultants were invited to 
the bampus to assist^ in program-planning, to serye^ as con- 
sultants, to help draft gr^uate j^rograms in 'ABE, and to 
9erve as resource people/f6r staff and students. The work 
of these individuals camiot be overemphasized. 

Program Development. /Program development in ABE at ASU 
represents the culminatio/i of activities pursued in the other two 
phases of the Program. /The success of the Program evidenced the ' 
fact that mw of the/theses and techniques advanced in the devel- 
ment of Tne other pbdses of the Project had momentous effect ufwn 
the growth and de/felopment, of the ABE Program on the ASU cam- 
pus and througyut the. State of Alabama. The ABE staff at the 
University gained experiences during the other two phases \of the 
Project/Prog;rum thlat were of utmost value in the effort 1b(^ move 
from Projeot tajprogram. Apparently, program development in ABE 
at ASU ms kn emerging, evoking process* rather than a pre-planned 
progran^ The Program was emerging in that it arose from 'the 
earli^attempts,, to develop Project and staff at ASU; it was evolv- 
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^ injr in thcj sense th^t it arose from the aitivities and de^ns of both 
Project (|(?veloprr)OrLt and staff developmeht: Hopefully, to eve^i the* 
^ most casual, re^lerf the report will present evidence of a continuous 
^ thread of acU/ities/ aiK^purp()ses that tend t(i fbrrn' a contiguous com-, 
'plex of idej^stic/fftrfts that- resulted in ^he development of m ABE 
^vm\'v{mA\ \ASy that 'has surpassed the, expectations of thos^ Who * 
"^ad tye4'oresi<r/t to attempt the initiation of the Project. 

rhe process of Program development! entailed the^utilization of 
many ideas, imaginations, ni4ividuals, and ^j^encies. Both reaHty 
and relativisim had to be made a vital eleriient ofthe pro'j^.c^m. The 
following elernents, considered to be essential for all phii^es,,;af^e 
Prnject/Prnjrram. were: (1) an identificjition di^the pemstent prob-.^ 
lems confronting the (!e\*eIopjiiept of the ! Project involvement 
of a wide array (|f individuals and re'sourcef? in tacklinjr the /problems ; . 

the pnuhu tiiln of olum^ iQus^ amountj of materi"als considered to. 
be suitable fnr ululerediicate^l adults. (4) developmc^ of ftn in-serv- 
ice projrrani designed, to meet the needs of ABE teachers, (5) develop- 
ment of a pn«Knim leadin^Hio the Master's dejrree, and finally (6) 
the development (If the *'AA," six-year. Program in ABE. 

Growth-in th(| qualify and quantity of the ABE st^iff, auRment^d 
by the assistance d>f ot;her ASU staff, resulted in an enormous j^rowth 
in pupil enrfjllmont in, the PrD^ram both cn-campus and off-camjnis. 
Increases in pupil Un-ollment and in instructiunal staff p:ave impetus 
to a rhovement to (lev^lop a proj^ram l^dinR to the Master's decree 
in ABE. Leading con.^ultants in the field were contacted and asked , 
to serve as consul ;ant.^ in the developmeht (jf the .Pro^i'am. When 
the Mastei's de^rae prj)Kram was developed and inckrled in the U;i;- 
\ersity catalogue. (?nrol|lments in size and number of classes increases! 
immensely. I | ' ' ^ . - 

The climax of pro^n-am de\elopmen{ vlas-'the initiation 'and de- 
velopment of a protrram leadinj? to the certificate. fThe move- 
ment N)r the ''AA^' RrcjKram receivecl/itsm^ from the MnMer's 
deKioe^proRrani. Apr^iin, ^I'owth in/iiumber and quality of instruc- 
tiHQal staff couplecl wifk k^rowth irt/Student enrollment made possible 
and lo.trjii'al the feasibility^! developing siich a pro^nijlJ^- T^^g .success 
of the "AA'" proji ram velattve t/) ori^^anizatioit, ccjS» .descriptions, 
anrl cjuu'se prescnjbtiors is t(^ be attributed to the^WBre than dozen 
consultants who came :o the campus and met with*Jlp Dean of the 
('(dle^^e of , Education afncl the' /Director of the ABE Project, and co- 




operati\eiy wrote the 
education experts did 



entire /*'A A" program. This group of adujt 
uch -i/n excellent job«in writing the program 



,thaf nttje or no difficulty 
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approved. Again this evidences the importance of cooperative effort 
and the utilization of-every available resource in the development of 
any program or project. After the visit of the consultants — during 
which time certain courses were identified and described — the ABE 
staff wrote a syllabus for each of the courses to be offered. The 
syllabi were pre.sented to the administrative staff of ASU and to 
representati\es of the State Department of Education and were ap- 
pro vet J by both. ^ ^ ^ / 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PROJECT/PROGRAM 

DURING THE FIVE-YEAR INTERIM " 

Many activities and incidents have tended to point up the prog- 
ress antl achievements of the ABE Project/Program on the Alabama 
State Unfversity campus. No attempt will be made 'to present all^ 
of the activities and achievements of the program (s), however,"a 
brief review^f the history of the program suggests^t least t\velve' 
hi^hligbtfe that seem worthy of mention. * ' y • 

Courses in ABE for Elementary Majors ' 

Mention has been made of the fact that, under the leadership of 
Dr. ZkXwx Evans, Chairman of the Department of ^u'cation, courses 
were developed in ABE that seemed to fit some of ^e needs of teach- 
ers preparing \o teach in deprived areas. Course 401, titled ''Funda- 
mentals for Teachirig in Deprived Areas/* was recommended by Dr. 
Evana as a reciuired course for elementary majors in tfie College of 
ETlucatiqn. Also, Course 402, titled ''Foundations ^'for Teach/^g in 
Deprived Areas,'** was opened to both elementary ai\d secondary xt^- 
iors in the undegraduate .school. 'J 

.J., I 

Development?^ of the Master's Program in ABE r / 

Another highHght In the program was the developmenr^o^ the 
Ma.ster*s program in adult- basic education. In view of t^ie f^ct_that 
the adult basic education program was new on the ASU Qanij^^, Jhe 
development of suchTa program during a span of thr^e y,eap^pl)ears 
to be an achievement worthy of niention. , 4^ \ ^\ 

\\ \ ^ 

Developmeilt of the "AA" Program in ABE ' 

Development of t-he. program leading to tb^ix-year '^{\V%- 
tificate is another highlight that has attrj\c^^ regional atteti^^on. 
Capitalizing upon fhe experiences and expj^me of the Prqje^ct^\An(} 
assisted .by experts in the field, ABE fa^ty has developed ^ m^K 
prehensive program on the graduate \^\ that assures ABE p^oii-' 
nel with greater professional traitiiw and capability. ^ 



ABE Director: Man of the Year * ' ■(,' 

Another signal honor bestowed upon the ABE Project at' A^y 
was the selection of the Project Director at ASU as the "Man oti^^ 
^ Year'* in adult basic education. Though the award came as a gr^t 
, surprise to the staff ^nd the recipient, it did evidence the fact that 
some inroads had beei?^made in the task of creating "pubUc aware- 
ness" of the ABE Project on the ASU campus. The recipient con- 
siders the award as public recognition of the Project; what the Proj- 
ect has meant to Alabama; arid the outstanding wQrk x)f the ABE 
staff, the staff at ASU, and other supporting staffs and agencies. 

Publication of Handbooks in ABE % 

Another highlight in the Project/Program that' seems to be 
worthy of note is the publication of a Handbook in Adult Basic Edu- 
'cation, Volume I a^d II. The two publications funded by SDE made 
^ mpny contributions to the growth and development of staff and pro- 
gram on the ASU campus. Recognition of the two publications has 
spread beyond the sphere of the ASU campus. This has been the 
result of the leadership and foresight of Edward T. Brown, Director 
of ABE Staff Developnient Project in Region IV. As a result of the 
Project's national dissemination, the two publications have received 
attention. that Ij^is extended beyond the borders of Region IV. Re- 
quests for copies of the publications have come from states as far 
west as California; as far east as New Jersey; as far south as Mis^ 
si^sippi; and as far north as Michigan and Illinois. It should be 
mentioned just here that extensive requests for copies oN^e two. 
publications stemmed from the review of Volume Il^that ap^ared 
in IDEA a few ^onths ago. IDEA, as a publication and review of 
abstracts on qarrent literature, is widely read, as evidenced by .the 
' — fact that manj^ irroividQals write the ASU Project requesting copies 
<jf the publicaticJn. Without IDEA this would not have been possible. 

ASU Selected as the, Site for National Institute for ABE Teachers 

Another significant highlight of the ABE Projett/Program at 
ASU was the selection of Alabama State University as the site for 
a oational summer institute io\ ABE teachers concerned with prob-^ 
-lem^ besetting iineducated, or uri^ereducated adults in rural areas of 

^ the Southeast. The institute, funded by HEW, brought together 97 
participants from 17 states. ' Proposals for the institute (s) were to 
be written and sent to HEW for review prior to the deadline during 

^ the Fall of 1970. proposals were competitive in that HEW ad- 

vised that the best proposal written by an institution of higher learn- 
ing woujd receive the gran^t. During the. Spring of 1971 officials of 
ASU were advised b^ HEW that ASU had been selected as the site 
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fof thoJnst^tutey^eed|esj .to say, the ABE staff at ASU in writing 
the proposal dejpended v^ryVmuch pn the assistance of mapy, many 
"Sndividua^s^d ageWies/ 

Studenlr^rowth in Ewohir^ ^- 

< /I^rhaps the most 'gratifVih^ experience in the program, particu- 
larly as far as the ABE%taff ib* cbpcerned, ?he sensational growth 
of student enrollment ia the program. For some reason, assuredly 
unknown to t^e ABE staff,''^eni''oll^ent5 in the ABE courses increased 
in abnormal. proportions. During .one quarter \r\ the summer session 
(^summer sessions are usually larger on the graduate level than any 
. other quarter) the writer remembe^rs having approximately eighty- 
'^ye students in one course; severity odd in a^ppther course; and 
more than fifty in a third course. And at np ti^e did the classes 
offered by the other instructors fail to enroll a regular quota of stu- 
dents. 7.* / 

.Visits of the ABE Directors to the ASU Campus 

Another highlight of the ABE program at ASU was the visit of 

* State Directorstof Adult Basic Education in the several states com- 
r prising' Regioi?* 1\ ' of the Southeast. TJ^)Ugh travel was provided 
' for each of the^ state directors'^to visit the summer institute of 1971, 

* tlie mere fact; that they cared enough to come despite their busy 
i schedule was indeed gratifying to the ABE staff. 
' ASU Staff Participations in Other Regional Conferences 

' Another highlight of \he ASU Project was the inyifation and 
] . opportunity to participate as a consultant in other regional confer- 

* • ences. . Through two invitations, which the ABE' Director at ASU 

accepted, tTie Writer was afforded opportunity to make presentations 
' ! and/or serve^-a^^consultant to ABE perconnel from the states pf Ar- 
kansas, Texa^, and Louisiana. The writer was gratified by the tvdce 
extended, twice accepted, invitations to repeat performances. 
Wot-k With ifegional Park and Recreational 

Commission *^n a Regioijal Basisi . / 

'kn *'*eye7opening'* 'highlight of the experience^ with the ABE 
^^•oject stemmed froii^ an invitation for the dii||ctor to adress a 
group of regional super\Msors and adniinistrators froln several states 
of the ^southeastern aea. After recovery from astoundment of an in- 
vitation frfnn such a group, and after haying been ^vised by th 
regional .director qf^the program,, the one who extended the invit 
tioh, that the prime purpose of the nieetijig.was to 'find out ^'H' 
doVo" relate with, and motivate undereducated adults to engage 
recreational activities?'' What I said, is not important to the pur" 
of. this report.* But, the 'fact that I wasjnyited a second tim 
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/ an interstate bft^is, isnpdeed important to the purooses of tWs re 
poll m incTTcating \tHat we cdnsider the highlights of the program 



ofABEat ASa" /^ ■ - ^ '''''''"^ 

AffiliatjoTis witK/he State Department. of Education, 
AdnU-ilask Education 

Affiliations with Uh; State Department of Education in the area 
of ABE F)as b\?en most fruitful. This is considered as another high- 
light iiithe Program/Project in that it adds stamina to the prestige 
of th«^ program on tlte ASU campus and throughout the State of 
Alabama, The ABE Director at ASU is. a member of both the Stated' 
Planning Committee for ABE-.and the -'State^ Advisory Committe^-&r 
ABE in the State of Alabama. This, too, 'is considet-ed as^a great 
highlight in t^e program at A^U in the area of ABE. 

Profes.sional Employment of •^^^duate Assistant 



Great care u;as' exc^rcised ih^the selection of graduate assistants 
, to serve in the '^BE Program; ^Thejre^n for this shoujd be quite 
obvious to the reUder: the sti^^mfs for academic support in ABE 
are higher, ^Jius^U-e \%e c^i^f to select candidates who although 
academically proficient^ \v^eiV^ interested in working with 

the deprived a^lulFlvKo could adjiM to the flexible climate of an adult 
.classroom, am^^-^h^ had reasonatfle expectation of joining a school 
system.whh5h woi^lcl empl.oj<them.rin the adult program. 

^^d-ease in IVofess^^p^ahGro^^th■of•tABE Staff . 

•Another highjfght jn the Rmgram was the'' increase in profes- 
sional training of thV^ABE staff *kt ASU. During the five-year 
interim tvfo members, of ti\e regular "A A" program — forty-five 
hours of credit beyonrf t^ie Master^ ilegree — has tended to increase 
tbe potential of the A^K staff af.A*$U. 

Formal Reports of Ih^ i'lvV.Summ^r ^Institutes . : 

Following ea(^h summeir instit.Ut^. — except tfi^, institute con-' 
ducted during the feunjnier o£ 1974 — ^ iormu] report was developed 
by the institute statl.and printed wrtmiercially for distribution to 
ABEjjersonnel tHrbughout the StatQ'.ofl Alabama and otherKeighbor- 
ing states. The writing of the, formal reports resulted in the increase 
^of experience and icpertise of both ilil ABE staff and the institute 
staff. It hii*s''in(leed been 'gratjfying^:tjD| both staffs to have commer- - 
cfal prirtting and j)yblishing companiffs for copies of the formal 
reports. [ ] . - ^» | ■ 
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. GLOSSARY OF AGENCIES AND TERMS - 

In order to facilitate the communication of ideas, certain, terms 
and agencies abbreviated in this report, we define^and/or identify 'in 
tfie glossary. 

1. ABE — Adult Basfc Education 

2. AE — Adult Education 

3. ALAPCAE — Alabama Association for Public and Continu- 
ing -Adult Education 

4. AMIDS — Area Manpower Institute for Development of 
Staff 

5. ASU — Alabama State University 

6. CAP — Community Action Program 

7. Dissemination' — The process of distributing articles*, mate 
rials and publfcati^s throughout Region IV and other area^ 

8. Interdisciplinary approach — The practice of having indv 
viduals representing several academic disciplines to discuss 
a problem (s) from a viewpoint of their discipline (as a group) 

9. Multi-disciplinary approach ^ Cutting across many subject- 
matter lines and appealing to .many disciplines in an effort 
to make an indepth study of the problem (s) 

10. NAPCAE — XationaLAssociation of Public and Continuing 
Adult Education 

11. OIC — Opportunity Industrial Center 

12. The Project — Refers to the first three years of effort in 
ABE at ASU j 

13., The Program — Refers to the last three years of effoit in 
* ABE at ASU , - • ^ 

14. Region I\^ — Eight states of the southeastern area of the 
United States: Alabama; Florida; Georgia; Kentucky; Mis- 

1 sissippi ; North Carolina; South Carolina; and Tennessee. 

15. SDE — State Department of Education (Area of Adult Basic 
4 Education) I 

16. SREB — Southern Region Education Board. Note: lathis 
report when the term SREB is ifsed it refers merely tp^that 
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division of SREB that is working with ABE Projects in 
Regioa IV, rather than the entire agency of SREB/ 

17. State Advisory Committee — composed of professional per- 
sonnel, representatives from business and industry, and lay 
people. This committee assjsts and advises SDE on the prob- 
lems confronting adult basic education in the State of Ala-, 
bama 

18. State Planning Committee — This Committee assists the 
State staff in developing state plans for the promotion and 
development of the ABE Program within the State. 

19. ' VISTA — Volunteers in Service to America 

20. Graduate Assistants — Top level students, majoring in adult 
basic education who have been granted annual stipends to 
assist them financially in pursuing their Master^s degree, or 
to obtain the "AA" certificate. 
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